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3 S> The publication office of the Recister is 
at No. 6 Bank Alley (up stairs), where subscriptions 
will be thankfully received. The terms of publication 
are $9 per annum, IN ADVANCE. Subscribers can 
receive the work in numbers regularly and carefully 


mailed to address, or in Votume, at their option. 
Ai Seta ete 


NOTICE. 


Payments due for subscription to the Register, up 
to the end of Volume 73, (Ist of March, 1848,) wil! 
continue to be made to Jeremran Hvaues, Baltimore. 
From the commencement of Volume 74 (dated July 
5th, 1848,) all subscriptions will be payable to GeorGe 
Beatty, Editor of Register, Philadelphia. 

The accounts of such subscribers as have paid J- 
Ilucues in advance, beyond March 1, 1848, will be 
duly credited to them respectively by the new Edi- 
tor. JeremiaH Huaues, 

Georee Beatry. 

July 5, 1848.—tf. 
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Speecnues in Concress.—Under this head our 
readers will find the conclusion of Mr. Dix’s 
Speech, and also that of Mr. Catnoun, which, 
though lengthy, we give entire. We regret that 
we were compelled, by the press of other matter, 
to divide Mr. Dix’s Speech. Mr. Calhoun takes 
the opposite side of the slavery extension ques- 
tion—and as this subject is now engrossing so 
much of public attention, we doubt not they will 
be read with deep interest by many. We com- 
mend them to the attentive perusal of our rea- 
ders, as, apart from the subject they are designed 
to elucidate, we think they contain much valua- 
ble information. 


~~ 
“or 


33> Our present number contains important 
and interesting intelligence from Europe, receiv- 
ed per Steamer Hibernia. 

In France tranquillity has been restored, and 
affairs are beginning to wear a more promising 
aspect. Gen. Cavaignac, who may almost be 
termed the irresponsible Dictator of France, has 
been assiduously laboring to consolidate the Go- 
verninent, and we sincerely hope that Republi- 
canism may soon be firmly and permanently esta- 
blished in this distracted country. 

In Russia, that fell destroyer, the Cholera, is 
raging with unabated violence. 


National Affairs. 
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ARMY AND NAVY. 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE FRESIDENT, 
By and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 


Gipzon J. Pittow, of Tennessee, (Brigadier 
General in the United States volunteer service, ) 
to be Major General, April 13, 1847, vice Benton, 
declined. 

Joun A. Quirman, of Mississippi, (Brigadier 
General in the United States volunteer service,) 





to be Major General, April 14, 1847, vice Cum- 
MING, declined. 





Cates Cusnina, of Massachusetts, to be Briga- 
dier General, April 14, 1847, vice Putrow, ap- 
pointed Major General. 

Srertine Price, of Missouri, to be Brigadier 
General, July 20, 1847, vice Davis, declined. 


tip 
_——_— 





’ The following is a copy of the Bill which pass- 
ed both Houses of Congress on Tuesday, 18th 
inst., regulating the position of certain officers 
of the Army, and awarding three months’ extra 
pay to the disbanded troops : 


AN ACT to amend an art entit'ed ‘‘An act supple- 
mental to an act entitled ‘An act providing for the 
prosecution of the existing war between the Uni- 
ted States and the Republic of Mexico,” and 
for other purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the proviso of the first section of 
an act approved the eighteenth day of June, one 
thousand eight hundred and forty-six, in the fol- 
lowing words: “* That when the war with Mexi- 
co shall be terminated by a definitive treaty of 
peace, duly concluded and ratified, the number of 
major generals in the army shall be reduced to 
one, and the number of brigadier generals shall 
be reduced to two ; and the President of the Uni- 
ted States is authorised and directed to select 
from the whole number which may then be in 
office, without regard to the date of their com- 
missions, the number to be retained, and cause 
the remainder to be discharged from the service 
of the United States,” be and the same is hereby 
repealed: Provided, That no vacancy happening 
in the grade of general officer shall be filled up 
until the number is reduced to one major general 
and two brigadier generals. 


Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That so much 
of the existing law as requires the discharge, at 
the close of the war, with Mexico, of one addi- 
tional major to each of the regiments of dragoons, 
artillery, infantry, and riflemen in the army of 
the United States, who were appointed or promo- 
ted under the third section of the act passed on 
the eleventh day of February, one thousand eight 
hundred and forty-seven, entitled ‘*An act to raise 
fora limited time an additional military force, 
and for other purposes,” be and the same is here- 
by repealed. 


Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That so much 
of said act, passed on the eleventh of February, 
one thousand eight hundred and forty-seven, as 
requires the discharge, at the close of the war 
with Mexico, of two additional surgeons and 
twelve additional assistant surgeons, as authorised 
by the eighth section of said act: four quarter- 
masters, and ten assistant quartermasters, as au- 
thorised by the tenth section of said act; and so 
much of the act of the third of March, eighteen 
hundred and forty-seven, as requires the discharge, 
at the close of the war with Mexico, of an assist- 
ant adjutant genera}, with the rank, pay, &e. of a 
lieutenant colonel of cavalry, and two assistant 
adjutants general, with the brevet rank, pay, &c. 
of a captain of cavalry, as authorised by the se- 
cone section of the said act of the third of March, 
eighteen hundred and forty-seven ; and the two 
deputy paymasters, as authorised by the twelfth 
section of the last mentioned act, and the two 
principal musicians allowed to each regiment of 
artillery by the eighteenth section of the said last 
mentioned act, be and the same is hereby repeal- 
ed: Provided, That no vacancy happening under 
the provisions so repealed shall be filled up until 
further authorised by law: 4nd provided further, 
That the ten additional paymasters appointed in 








virtue of the said foregoing act of the 3d March, 


1847, shall be retained in service until the 4th 
day of March, 1849. 


Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That all the 
officers of the old army who received appoint- 
ments in any of the additional regiments raised 
for the war with Mexico shall be restored to their 
former regiments or corps and rank, as additional 
officers, of the respective grades to which they 
would have succeeded, and to which they shall 
now succeed, in virtue of their former commis- 
sions: Provided, That such officers so restored 
shall be reappointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate: And 
provided, That the next vacancy happening in 
such grade of such regiment or corps to which 
they succeed shall not be filled. 


Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the offi- 
cers, non-commissioned officers, musicians, and 
privates engaged in the military service of the 
United States in the war with Mexico, and who 
served out the term of their engagement, or have 
been or may be honorably discharged ; and first 
to the widows, second the children, third to the 
parents, and fourth to the brothers and sisters of 
such who have been killed in battle, or who died 
in service, or who, having been honorably dis- 
charged, have since died, or may hereafter die, 
without receiving the three months’ pay herein 
provided for, shall be entitled to receive three 
months’ pay: Provided, That this provision of 
this fifth section shall only apply to those who 
have been in actual serviee during the war. 


—_—_—— a ) sane —— 


The M. O. Delta of the 6th inst., announces 
the arrival of the following : 


Per ship Calcutta, from Vera Cruz—Compa- 
nies A, B, D and G, 5th Tennessee Volunteers, 
under the command of Lieut. Col. Bounds, Cap- 
tains Shaver, Thomason and Reese, Lieuts. Lil- 
lard, Sentu, Anderson, McCartney, Miller, Odell, 
Bramlett, Porter and Moreland, Acting Assist’t 
Surgeon Cameron, and 270 men. Lieut. King 
and Privates John Boling, of Co. D, and Archibald 
Murray, of Co B, died on the passage. On the 
3d inst. Wm. Cummings, a seaman, fell over 
board. and was drowned. 

Per ship Harkaway, from Vera Cruz—Capts. 
Smith and Simms, 3d Kentucky Volunteers, 
Capt. Bardett, Lieuts. Hughes, Bibb, Chapline 
and Russell, 4th Kentucky Volunteers, and 36 
men. 

Per ship Maid of Orleans, from Vera Cruz— 
Col. McClellan, Maj. Walker, Adjt. Fulkerson, 
Capt. R. D. Powell, A. C. S., Capts. Vaughn, 
S. Powell, Dill. O’Brien and Patterson, Lieuts. 
McSpadden, Brown, McConny, Gault, Lyons, 
Watterson, Lafferty, Collins, Sheldon, McCartey, 
Hinneger, Emmerst, Lacy, Boyde, Henley, Hall 
and Adams, Drs. Johnson and McGee, Acting 
Ass’t. Surgeons, Mr. Oliver, Sutler, Capt. Free- 
man, 4th Tennessee Volunteers, and 548 men. 

Per ship Atlantic, from Vera Cruz—Colonel 
Williams, Lt. Co]. Preston, Surg. Roberts, Adjt. 
Creel, Capt Martin, A. C.S., Capt. Keating, 
McCreesey, Coon and Harding, Lieuts. Wood- 
ruff, Briston, Dorris, Carey, Talbott, White, 
Bush, Washburn, Massey, Watkins, Shackleford, 
and Cosby, Sergt. Maj. Kane, Quartermast. Bail, 
Com. Sergts. Smith and Strawbridge, and 314 
men of the 4th Kentucky Volunteers. 

Per ship Palestine, from Vera Cruz—4 com- 
panies of the 3d Kentucky Volunteers—300 
men. 

Per ship Suviah, from Vera Cruz—3 compa- 
nies of Indiana Volunteers—285 men. 
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Per ship Orphan, from Vera Cruz—Major 
Ward, Capts. Lair, Mayfield, Hardin and Cook, 
Lieuts. Gilmore, Cowen, Doner, Woodruff, Tra- 
bue, Wickliffe, Davis, Johnson, Barber, Snyder, 
and Egan, Assist. Surg. Steele, and 316 men of 
the 4th Kentucky Volunteers. 

Per schooner C. G. Stratton, from Tampico. 
Maj. Forsyth, Paymaster, U. S. A., Capt. Bab- 
bot. A. Q. M., Maj. Capers, Sutler, Capt. Wag- 
staif, Harbormaster at Tampico. The Stratton 
brought $70,000 in specie to the U. S. Govern- 
ment. 








, ‘ 
From Lower Carirornia.—Extract of a letter 
dated La Paz, Lower California, May 9, 1848: 


Company D, Capt. Nagle, and Lieuts. Pendle- 
ton, Theal, and Morehead, are at San Jose.— 
They take the place of Lieut. Haywood, of the 
U.S. Navy, and his party. The officers at this 
port are Lieut. Col. Burton ; Company A, Capt. 
Steel, Lieuts. Penrose and Young, and acting 
Lieut. Haughton ; Company C, Lieuts. Matsel and 
Ketchum, and acting Lt. Scott. Passed Midship. 
Strains has command of an armed schooner, and 
is under the orders of Lieut. Col. Burton. This 
gentleman was with Lieut. Haywood during his 
difficulties. The Ohio and Preble are at Monte- 
rey. More recruits are expected here from Up- 
per California and Oregon. Local difficulties in 
Oregon will prevent our receiving much assist- 
ance from that quarter. —[Jour of Com. 

—~er— 

U. S. Sroresnip Reier.—This vessel ar- 
rived at New York on Wednesday, with eighty 
or ninety sick seamen and marines, from Alva- 
rado. The following is a list of the officers at- 
tached : 

C. H. Poor, Esq., Lt. Command’g; Alphonso 
Bartol, Acting Lieut.; W. E. Hopkias, do.; J. 
V. B. Bleecker, Purser; R. McSherry, Passed 
Assistant Surgeon; L. S. Thornton, Acting 
Master; W. E. Young, Ist Lieut. Marines; Jef- 
ferson McRoberts, Midshipman; W. D. Prout, 
Captain’s Clerk ; J. Robin, Purser’s Steward.— 
John Caldwell, hospital steward, died on the se- 
cond day out. 
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A Pensacola letter of the 30th ult., published 
in the New Orleans Delta, says: 





The Germantown sailed yesterday for the 
Gulf, with orders for the squadron to rendezvous 
here ; the majority of it will return North. The 
vessels that are to remain here are the sloops-of- 
war Germantown and Saratoga, steamers Irish 
and Water Witch, and two or three small 
schooners. ‘The Cumberland, flag-ship, left her 
anchorage in the harbor yesterday, and anchored 
outside the bar, preparatory to her going to New 
York, which will be in a day or two. 


_s 
=o 





Navat.—The U. 8S. Ship Cumperranp, Capt. 
Jamesson, bearing the broad pennant of Commo- 
core Perry, arrived at New York on Wednesday 
night. ‘lhe Cumberland sailed from Havana on 
the Sth instant, and just before her departure a 
rumor was circulated that an insurrection had 
taken place in Porto Rico, and that the Govern- 
ment officers in that place had sent to Havana 
for assistance. ‘The report was not, however, 
believed. All was quiet at Havana. 

The Cumberland sailed from Vera Cruz on the 
17th ult , and anchored off Pensacola on the 23d 
ultimo. She sailed thence on the 2d inst., and 
hove to off Havana on the 8th. After communi- 
cating with the American Consul, she sailed the 
same day for this port, and her passage hither 
has been delayed by alternate head winds and 
calms. She was three days between the Capes 
of Virginia and Sandy Hook. All well on board. 

The following is a list of her officers : 

Com. M. C. Perry, Commanding Home Squad- 
ron. 

Captain—William Jamesson. 

Executive Officer—Lieut. Jas, L. Headerson. 

Purser—W illiam Sinclair. 

Surgeon—A. G. Gambill. 

Lieutenants—Wm. L. Herndon, J. J. B. Wal- 
bach, P. U. Murphy. 
Chaplain—Nathaniel Frost. 





Lieut. Com’dg. Marines—J. T. Doughty. 

Commodore’s Secretary—-Wm. H. Allmand. 

Passed Assistant Surgeon—Wnm. A. Nelson. 

Assistant Surgeon—R. T. Mason. 

Acting Master—Lardner Gibbon. 

Passed Midshipmen—Henry Rolando, Henry 
Rodgers. 

Captain’s Clerk—A. Moore Rose. 

Commodore’s Clerk—J. H. Wainwright. 

Purser’s Clerk—Robert Speiden. 

Midshipmen—C. E. Thorburn, J. D. Blake, 
C. W. Flusser, J. N. Quackenbush, O. P. Allen, 
C. C. Cannon, J. F. Milligan, G. H. Chapman, J. 
P. K. Mygatt. 

Gunner—Elijah Haskell. 

Carpenter—Gerard Henderson. 

Sailmaker—Richard Van Voorhis. 

eoenctlinasstetes 

3. > The frigate Brandywine, Capt. Boardman, 
bearing the broad pennant of Commodore Storer ; 
the steam frigate Alleghany, Capt. Hunter, and 
the sloop-of-war St. Marys, Capt. Crownishield, 
were all in port at Rio Janeiro on the 12th ult. 
The St. Marys was to sail in a few days for the 
Pacific. 








Foreign News. 
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IMPORTANT INTELLIGENCE BY THE 
STEAMSHIP HIBERNIA. 


New York, July 21. 


The steamer Hibernia arrived at her berth, 
this evening, in thirteen days from Liverpool.— 
The following is an abstract of her news :— 


From France the news is interesting. Investi- 
gations are in progress in relation to the Jate 
insurrection. 

The villain who shot the Archbishop of Par's 
has been discovered. 

We see nothing in the papers of the prepara- 
tions for the visit of the Queen of England to Ire- 
land. 

Accounts from Augsburg, of the 21 inst., state 
that through the intervention of the Bavarian and 
Prussian ambassadors, the blockade of ‘Trieste 
has been withdrawn. The only control hereafter 
to be exercised will be confined to the preven- 
tion of the transport of the materials of war. 

The whole of Europe still continues in a state 
of great exciltex:ent. In spite of the reiterated 
statements that Denmark and Germany had ar- 
rived at some pacific adjustment respecting the 
duchies, up to the last accounts no appearances 
of asettlement of the dispute were visible, but 
considerable forces were being marched to the 
seat of war. 

In Berlin great excitement prevailed up to the 
Ist inst. Continual assembiages of the people 
kept the Prussian capital in agitation, pressing 
upon the Minister some impossible request. 

The most important event which has taken 
place in the German Parliament at Frankfort, 
has been the election of Archduke Jobn as Lieu- 
tenant General of the German Empire. The 
Prince had 436 votes recorded in his favor; 
Baron Von Gagern, the President of the Consti- 
tuent Assembly, 52. The Aretiduke is a liberal 
in politics, and a thoroughly practical man. He 
is the present representative of the Emperor at 
Vienna, and in that capacity is expected to open 
the Austrian Diet. This is the first practical 
step towards German unity ; and Prussia at this 
juncture can scarcely present any serious impe- 
diment to the success of her more fortunate rival 
of the house of Austria. 

The decision of the Assembly was celebrated 
at Franklort with great rejuicings. ‘The com- 
mittee of international affairs has pursued a mo- 
derate course, and declares the repeated proposals 
of members and corporations to enter into an al- 
liance wiJh France and the United States. 

The German and Sclavonian quarrel see:ns to 
increase in intensity. The Germans and the 
lliyrians have also had a sanguinary engegement 
at the Weiskirchen. 

At Bucharest all business is suspended on ac- 
count of the cholera. This fatal scourge has 
now appeared in the capital of St. Petersburgh, 
under circumstances calculated to inspire very 
considerable alarm. 

in Italy the military operations of Charles Al- 
bert are suspended from some unexplained cause. 


‘ju the meantime the Austrians baye repossessed 


jare slow in their operations. 
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themselves of almost the whole of the Venetian 
provinces, and they are threatening Venice itself. 
Palma Nuova surrendered on the 25th ult. to the 
Austrians the whole of the material of war, and 
a large park of siege artillery was amongst the 
spoils. The communication between Lombardy 
and Vienna, are re-opened by this surrender. 

It is said that the Piedmontese are about to 
make a decisive stroke against Verora ; but they 
The 12,000 men 
of Durando will be marched to Allessandria to 
relieve that garrison, which will thus be enabled 
to take an active partin the war. There was are- 
port that Radetzky was about to march to Milan. 

Rome continues ina distracted state. Mobs 
have assembled, with cries of “down with the 
Ministry,” and with difficulty tranquillity was re- 
stored. 

Letters from Palermo, dated 25th, state that 
official notice had been received that General 
Bussaco, with 20.000 Neapolitan troops had been 
\defeated by the Calibrese, near Cozinza. 

The accounts from the Neapolitan dominions 
are very contradictory. The Calabrian insue- 
rection has, we are led to believe, assumed a 
very formidable character, and the insurgents 
seem inspired with a desperate resolution. Whe- 
ther the forces which are sent to suppress them 
will be sufficient, must depend upon the attach- 
ment of the troops to the King. A revolt had 
taken place at Procida amongst the galley slaves. 
The insurrection was subdued by the Nationa} 
Guard, after the slaughter of about 150, and as 
many wounded. 

From Spain we have the usual reports of a 
projected Carlist rising. General E:io has, it is 
said, entered Spain with Arroyos and Sopelanna, 
for the purpose of effecting a rising in Navarre, 
and has also been joined by Cabrera. Elio is a 
man of prudence and talent, and his movements 
are doubtless of the first importance. 


[From the N. Y. Herald’s Telegraphic Despatches } 


Liverpoo., ‘July Sth, 1848.—The letters and 
papers from Dublin and other parts of Ireland, 
which have atrived this morning, contain news 
of a highly important character. 

The clergy of the arch-diocese of Tuam have 
held a conference on the subj'ct of the proposed 
amalgamation of the two great sections of the re- 
pealers, and after mature deliberation they have 
announced their reprgnance to the union. In 
their letter to Mr. Ray, they write:—‘t We are 
therefore for the Loyal National Repeal Asso- 
ciation—tbe monument of the Liberator’s mighty 
genius, which bas stood the test of the law, and 
has been proof agamst government prosecutions 
and jury packing Attorney Generals. 

We are sincerely desirous for the co-operation 
of all honest repealers. We would giadly hail 
amongst us at Conciliation Hall, all those who 
are disposed to act within the law and the con- 
stitution. If our brethren of the confederation 
do not intend to exceed the limits of constitu- 
tional agitation, why not at once bury all past 
differences, and join Conciliativn Hall? ‘There 
is no principle i their doing so; it is all a ques- 
tion of private feeling; and we really believe 
that the Irishman who would not forget bis own 
feelings in compliment to the memory of Daniel 
O’Connell has not the self-sacrificing devotion of 
true patriotism.” 

The letter is signed by eight parish priests, ten 
curates, and three proiessors. It nvust be ad- 
mitted that the number and respectability of the 
clergy who issue this manifesto, and the mature 
deliberation it has received, give it weight and 
significance, and fully evidence that between the 
Repeal Association and the League there is a 
wide distinction. 

Advertisements, calling a meeting of the ** Re- 
peal Association” for Monday next, have ap- 
peared, and it is generally expected that John 
O’Connell will again make an attempt to prolong 
its existence. 

Mr. Martin, proprietor of the Felon, had, up 
to last night, evaded the vigilance of the police. 

Mr. Meagher is about tu start for America.— 
The precise object of his visit is unknown, save 
that it relates to the political condition of Ire- 
land. 

Belfast letters of yesterday state that the Bel- 
fast Protestant Repeal Association had issued an 
address to the Orangemen of Ulster relative to 
the forthcoming procession of the 11th inst. 

In the address they cite William the Third 
and Martin Luther as examples for repealers, 
expose the fallacy of England being now gov- 
erned on strictly Protestant principles, and call 
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upon the Orangemen to assert that the act of 
union ought to be repealed, and a domestic legis- 
Jature established in Ireland. 

For holding sentiments such as these, no less 
than twenty five members have been expelled 
from the Orange Institution. 





France.—The Revolution in France has as- 
sumed a more promising aspect. The late in- 
surrection having been completely quelled, and 
tranquillity apparently restored, Gen. Cavaignac, 
gs the almost irresponsible Dictator of France, 
seems to be zealously occupied in consolidating 
the government: the funds are rapidly impro- 
ving, and for the first time since the overthrow 
of the monarchy, the hope is raised that France 
will secure for herself, after all her bloodshed 
and sacrifices, an effective, just, and moderate 
execulive. 

Paris, after the frightful events recorded in 
our last number, has subsided into a state of 
comparative calm. ‘The measures which the 

overnment of Gen. Cavaignac has adopted have 
all been marked by consummate good sense and 
judgment. No longer being compelled to pro- 
pitiate a class, which had been led falsely to 
conceive themselves the conclusive object of all 
legislation, General Cavaignac determined to dis- 
pel at once the fallacy of ** the organisation of 
Jabor.” 

Public opinion has been considerably modified 
upon this subject, especially by an able speech 
delivered by M. Thiers in one of the bureaux, in 
which that able statesman challenged the com- 
munists to disclose to the world their secret of 
suppressing at will the miseries of the working 
people. ‘If any one possess such a secret he 
must divulge it, and if nobody possess it, let no 
one promise it, for to promise in such a case is 
to pave the way for the effusion of huwan blood.” 
The declaration of the new constitution, * that 
man has a right to labor,” is cirectly impeached 
by M. Thiers, who, however, admits the claims 
of old age and incapacity from disease and infir- 
mity to relief. 

Accordingly, Gen. Cavaignac, having strength- 
ened his position by the introduction of an im- 
mense military force has announced to the Na- 
tional Assembly that the ateliers nalionaur are 
actually suppressed, timely eleemosynary aid 
being granted to the indigent until confidence 
shall have become so far restored as to revive 
business and the ordinary demands for labor. It 
may now be said thatall the mischievous schemes 
of Louis Blare are knocked in the head. 

This is the first step in the right direction ; and 
a second is said to be meditated, which, if car- 
ried into effect, will be a new guarantee for in- 
ternal tranquillity and peace with surrounding 
natious. It is reported that the army of the 
Alps will be broken up, and that the chief body 
of the troops will be transferred to Paris. We 
should rejoice most sincerely at the adoption of 
such a bold and effectual policy. But even at 
present, all the outward indications of the revo- 
lution of February are disappearing. The eter- 
nal songs of ** Mourir pour la patrie,”’ “* Le Chant 
du depart,” &c., are heard no more, and the peo- 
ple of Paris have awoke from their hallucine- 
tions, 

The difficulty of the moment seems to be, in 
what way to dispose of the enormous number of 
prisoners apprenended as insurgents, which are 
increasing daily. Five hundred more were ar- 
rested on Tuesday last; they now exceed eight 
thousand. ‘Tue military commissions are inces- 
santly jaboring in the examinations and pro- 
cesses to bring them to trial; but no definitive 
plan has yet been fixed upon as their ultimate dis- 
posal. No light has yet been thrown upon the 
complicity of the principal leaders. Causidiere 
is publicly alleged to be the chief conspirator ; 
and to him is ascribed the guilt of having mainly 
concocted the insurrection. 

The names of Lamartine and Ledru Rollin are 
also freely mentioned as having promoted the 
movemeut, and they are both said to be jealously 
Watched, so that any attempt to escape would 
lead io their apprehension. But ali these reports 
have no official foundation at present; the mem- 
bers of the late government preserve a guarded 
Silence, and we perceive no indication of any 
hostile action azainst them personally, either by 
General Cavaignac or the National Assembly.— 
he consideration ef the payment of their month- 
ly pensions has been, however, studiously de- 
ferred, 

. The new constitution is in progress of discus- 
$i0n in the bureaux. We only regard these de- 





bates as indicative of the political opinions pre- 
vailing at the moment; since, pending the deci- 
sion of the great problem whether a republic 
can be maintained in France, where abstract 
theories as to whether the principle of the con- 
stitution shall be, **do not to one another that 
which you would not have done to you,” or 
** Jove one another,” is a matter of mere specu- 
lation, having no application to a form of govern- 
ment supported purely by a military force. 

These questions will, however, serve to amuse 
the members of the National Assembly, whilst 
Gen. Cavaignac pursues his policy uncontrolled, 
of bringing every thing into order, and of allow- 
ing, if he proves faithful to his principles, full 
scope for republican institutions, when the French 
people are fitted to enjoy their practical benefit. 
We may state, however, that it is now doubtful 
whether the new constitution will provide for 
one or two Chambers ; a division of opinion pre- 
vails upon the subject, and a very strong mi- 
nority, if not an actual majority, will vote for 
two Chambers. The communist, Pierre Leroux, 
desires ihree powers in the State. 

An attempt is being made to procure the ap- 
pointment of General Cavaignac, with plenary 
executive authority, during twelve, or at least 
four months, after the constitution shall be voted. 
But the moderate party, with MM. Thiers and 
Quilon Bavrot at their head, will strenuously op- 
pose such an arrangement. At present the con- 
duct and policy of General Cavaignac appear un- 





exceptionable ; but when the army of the Alps 
shall be transferred to the Champ de Mars, and | 
Paris surrounded by six or seven brigades of | 


troops, which could crush in an instant any at- | 


tempt against the executive authority, it will re- | 
quire great self-denial on the part of General | 
Cavaignac to surrender the authority which has | 
been conceded to him, and which, perhaps, might | 
again unloose all the wild passions of the Paris | 
muliitude. However, General Cavaignac has| 
intimated that his will be a peace policy ; and if 
he adheres to that wise resolution, not suffering | 
the temper of France to be roused by the war 
which prevails in Italy, nor alarmed by the 
‘** cloud which appears in the east of Europe,” 
the French may now apply their genius, undis- 
turbed by foreign powers, to the solution of the 
problem, whether a republic is suited to their 
happiness, and will promote their civilization. 

The arrest of Emile Girardin during the in- 
surrection, and his detention during twelve cays, 
have caused great uneasiness amongst all the 
friends of real liberty. No one pretends that he 
had any connection with the insurgents ; but in 
the Presse journal, of which he is the able editor, 
he has coutinually reproached the government of 
February with having signed ‘*a promise to pay” 
the people in the current coin of liberty, which 
has been dishonored. A few days ago, it was 
currently reported that M. Girardin would be 
expuliiated without being brought up for trial ; 
but on Wednesday morning this able gentleman 
was sel at liberty. During eight days he was 
kept au secret, and for two or three hours in a 
cell under ground. This unexplained act of ty- 
ranny has been regarded as a deadly blow at tne 
liberty of the press and the freedom of the sub- 
ject in France. At present a little despotism 
may be overlooked and excused ; but when the 
immediate danger shall be over, the press will 
claim its inalievable rights, and personal liberty 
must be secured, or fresh political troubles will 
inevitably ensue. 

‘The Paris journals of Wednesday, the 5th inst., 
represent that the city is toleravly free from 
danger. Some of the insurgents still hover about 
in the suburbs, and cut off the sentinels when 
they are isolated. A complete disarmament has 
taken place of all those arrondissements where 
the National Guards joined the insurgents, and 
indeed of all those who failed in their duty. 

About one hundred thousand soldiers are now 
really in the capital, and as many more volun- 
teers from the provinces. An entire division of 
the army of the Alps has arrived at Vincennes. 
Thursday was fixed for the funeral ceremony to 
be observed in Paris, and throughout France.— 
The remains of the victims of the late insurrec- 
lion are to be deposited under the column of 
July. . 

A funeral service will be performed in all the 
places of worship in Paris, aod in every com- 
mune in France. 

Arrests of very respectable persons continue to 
be made upon the cuarge of being actively im- 








Paris. The departments seem tolerably quiet.— 
The celebrated M. de Chateaubriand died on 
Tuesday last. i 

The proceedings of the National Assembly, on 
Wednesday night, concluded with a vote of cen- 
sure upon M. Carnot, the Minister of Public In- 
struction, for destructive doctrines circulated un- 
der his authority, in a book entitled ‘* Manuel Re- 

publicain,” wherein the rights of families ar- 
attacked, and the republic is declared to have 
power to appropriate property, and to interferee 
with private capital. 

M. Carnot’s doctrines are simply those of Louis 
Blane, and the votes of the Assembly may be ta- 
ken asa conclusive condemnation of the princi- 
ples of the Communists. M. Carnot has resigned. 
The funeral ceremonies in connection with the 
interment of the victims who fell in the insur- 
rection, took place with great pomp of proceed- 
ing on Thursday. The Bourse was closed, and 
all business suspended on this solemn occasion. 

The number of troops of the line in Paris was 
only 10,000 on the 22¢ of June. There are now 
60,000. 

It is said that the Minister of War iniends io 
form three military camps; one upon the Pla- 
teau of Satory, at Versailles, another upon the 
Champ de Mars, and a third at St. Maur. These 
three camps would be commanded by Generals 
Dulac, Hequet, Ray, and General of Cavalry 

— There will be also a Commander-in- 
chief, 

The insurgents who were stationed in the Jar- 
din des Plantes have, it is said, kulled and eaten 
during the three days, the rare birds, and de- 
stroyed the pheasantry ; even the small exotic 
birds have shared the same fate. 

The rigor usually attendant on a state of siege 
is now considerably relaxed, and suck of the 
trades people of Paris as are not bankrupts have 
re-opened their shops and bureaux. A notice 
has been®ent to the theatres and places of public 
amusement by the police that they are authorised 
to re-open. ‘The theatres, however, show no in- 
tention of responding to this. 

Hundreds of respectable persons, literary men, 
artists, gentlemen, educated persons, are missing; 
who were not killed in the ranks of the National 
Guard. They were among the insurgents, whose 
organisation has already recommenced. Signals 
were exchanged contioualiy from house to house, 
and the extempore telegraphs were at work.— 
During the whole of the insurrection the chiefs 
learned what was passing from the telegraphs 
erected on the summit of lofty houses, and cor- 
responding with houses within the circle of in- 
surrection. 

Documents have been found implicating Gi- 
rardin in having received money from Russia, 
the Carlists, Orieanists and Bonapartists. Rus- 
sian roubles have been said to have been found 
in his apartments. 

The attempts to poison soldiers and gardes 
mobiles still continue, and the men of the garde 
mobile have been officially warned not to accept 
wine, &c., from persons with whom they are un- 
acquainted. Many attempts, several of which 
have been successful, have also been made to 
murder sentries on their posts at night. Several 
straggling soldiers and officers have likewise 
been assassinated in the streets of Paris. Puoi- 
soned lint is also said to have been sent to one of 
the hospitals, where several bundred wounded 
soldiers were lying. 

The greatest embarrassment is produced by 
the enormous number of prisoners arising out of 
the late insurrection, which now exceeds ten 
thousand. It is said that of those who have been 
examined already, grounds have been elicited tor 
prosecuting two thousand. It has been ascer- 
tained that at least forty thousand persons e:ther 
consiructed barricades, fought against the de- 
fenders of order, or committed assassinations. 

The provinces are represented to be in a very 
excited state ; bodies of workmen are pillaging 
the different country houses and arresting travel- 
lers on the high road. The rebels are said to be 
raising their heads, and promenade about Lyons 
and Villafranca in bands, crying ‘** Vengeance! 
we will revenge the blood of vur brethren !” 

One of the French papers proposes to Mac- 
Adamise the principal streets of Paris, so as to 
get rid of the paving stones, which are so con- 
venient for makiog barricades. 

The Journal des Debats announces that M. Bour- 
bon, the editor of Le Fuuberien, who fought ia the 
ranks of the insurgents, died of his wounds on the 
Q8ih ult. M»i. Napoleon Lebon and Kersansie 





plicated in the insurrection. A ciue has been 
discovered to the murderer of the Archbishop of 





were arrested on the 3d inst., and M, Raspail, 
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the editor of Sobrier’s paper, the Commune de 
Paris, has also been arrested as implicated in the 
insurrection. 

It is said that in the Hospital of the Pitie 
alone the gold and silver found on the persons of 
the wounded insurgents amounted to the sum of 
150,000f. (£6000 ) The cash found on the in- 
surgents searched at the fifth Marie, too, is said 
to amount to 35,000f. (€1400.) One individual 
arrested in the rue Grange-aux-Belles carried 
2400f. in gold (£84) in a belt, and 30f. in siiver. 
Many others, who had not even shoes to their 
feet, were in possession of 70f., 100f., and 200f. 

The prevailing impression is that the late re- 
volt has inflicted a death-blow on communism, 
socialism, and ultra-republicanism. All who in 
Paris were not in the ranks of the National 
Guards are disarmed. Those who fled into the 
suburbs or the departments are tracked, hunted 
down, and captured. 100,000 soldiers are in the 
capital, as well as 100,000 volunteers from the 
provinces. It is said that, according as the judi- 
cial authorities proceed with their fabors, the 
facts developed become more serious. Thirty- 
four additional warrants were issued on the 5:h 
inst., not against obscure insurgents, but against 
persons who appear to have performed an im- 
portant part in the revolt, and who exercised a 
decisive influence on the facts which preceded it. 
‘our persons were arrested on the Place de la 
Concorde on the 3u inst., to whose capture cor- 
siderable importance 1s attached. 

A letter from Lyons, dated in the afternocn of 
Tuesday, the 27th ult., says—‘t We are not yet 
without disquietude as to the disposition of the 
workmen. ‘The Voraces have still seven pieces 
of cannon at the Croix Rousse, and will not give 
them up. General Gemeau has given them till 
this evening. It is feared that this disarming 
will cost dear. The General has received un- 
limited powers. He believes that he can rely 
on the army and not have need of the National 
Guard. ‘The aspect of the city is tranquil at 
present. 

The result of the election which has just taken 
place in Corsica for a representative in the As- 
sembly, has been the ulmust unanimous return of 
Prince J,ouis Napoleon, who obtained 35,903 
votes, the entire number being 33,197. 


The following appears in the Moniteur. “ The 
insinuations made al the tribune of the Assembly 


against a neighboring puwer by one of the mem- | 


bers of the late government, having justly made 
an impression on the British Ambassador, his 
excellency has protested energetically, by a note 


addressed to the M-nister of Foreign Affairs, on | 


the 27th ullino, against all possible application 
of these allusions to the English people or gov- 
ernment, whose honor and character of them- 
selves would prevent them from such attempts. 
‘The Ministec of Foreign Affiirs, appreciating the 
noble susceptibility of Lord Normanby, has sent 
the following reply : 


‘The Minister of Foreign Affairs to His Ex 
cellency the Briti-h Ambassador:—Mv Lord— 
My opinion, and that ef my government, is, that 
the government of Her Majesty the Q een is too 
Joyal to have taken any part in the incitement to 
the deplorable events of Paris. I see no objec- 
lion to your giving publicity tothis declaration, 
as well as to your note. I shall indeed see them 
with so much the more pleasure, as they will be 
a new proof of the reciprocal sentiments of 
friendship which animate the two governments. 

(Signed) JuLes Bastipe.” 


The Moniteur contains a decree dissolving the 
national ateliers. 


The Constitulionnel announces positively that 
the following military preparations are being 
made to prevent in future an insurreetion in 
Paris :—** The third division of infantry of the 
Army of the Alps, under command of Gen. Mag- 
nan, is continuing its march to Paris, and the Ist 
brigade, under the orders of Gen. Renault, is at 
present within a short distance of the capital.— 
This division, composed of 11 battalions, is to be 
encamped at St. Maur, ready to act in the rear 
of the insurgents, should they again raise their 
heads. The troops in Paris are to be divided 
into seven brigaces, and placed under the orders 
of as many generals. There are, moreover, two 


generals of divisions to be appointed—one to | 


command the right bank, and the other the left 
bank of the Seine. It is said that General Neu- 
mayer, who distinguished himself by his firmness 
during the disturbances in Lyons, is to receive a 
command. 








General Cavaignac had a conference, on the 
26th ultimo, with the Committee of the Assem. 
bly, on the ateliers nationaux. He stated that the 
intention of the Government was to send a large 
number of the ouvriers from the departments to 
different points, where works d’urgence were to 
be commenced. The Government also proposed 
to send considerable numbers to Algiers, to co- 
lonise that country upon a modification of the 
system proposed by Marshal Bageaud. The re- 
maining portion of the work people will have 
allowances made to them at their own houses. 

On the 2d, a force of 5000 men was directed 
to Futeaux, a little manufacturing town on tha 
left bank of the Seine, near the bridge of Neyilly. 
The towr. was surrounded and all the inhabitants 
disarmed. The place is said to be a focus of 
communism, and it is thought that the incen- 
diaries who burned the royal residence at Neuil- 
ly came thence. 

A circumstance has transpired which has 
created no I\\tle surprise. M. de Lamartine is 
about to quit France. ‘The pretext is, that he 
intends to travel in the East, and that he is to be 
accompanied by Madame de Lamartine. His de- 
parture must be very near at hand, as it is said 
that some of his luggage has already been de- 
spatched for Marseilles. 

M. de Lamartine’s departure at the present 
moment, and under such peculiar circumstances, 
has given rise to a variety of rumors, of which 
the truth is very doubtful. Among other impro- 
bable reports, it is said that M. de Lamartine, in 
the first place, applied for a passport for England, 
and that the execulive government refused it on 
the ground that, before going, it was necessary 
that the National Assembly should examine and 
approve of the acts of the Provisional Govern- 
ment and the Executive Committee, from the pe- 
riod of their coming into office on tie 24th of 
February, till the 24th of June, when they quitted 
it, and that, as many questions might be asked, 





tricate passages which extend for miles under 
ground. 

These unfortunate persons have not been seen 
or heard of since. They have not made their es- 
cape from the catacombs by the usual places of in- 
gress and egress, and the searches that have been 
made after them have been hitherto unsuccessful, 
Torches,.however, have been left burning in the 
catacombs, to direct them on their way, but the 
probability is that the whole of them will perish 
from starvation. 


Tue Latest rrom France.—A_ telegraphic 
despatch from Liverpool to the N. York Herald, 
gives the. following as the latest intelligence from 
France: 

In Paris we find that it was considered neces- 
sary on the day of the funeral procession, to dis- 
arm a large portion of the Faubourg St. Antoine, 
in consequence of a plot made to assassinate 
Generals Cavaignac and Lamoriciere. Notwith- 
standing the contradiction given, such a plot 
seems to have been in existence, 

General Oudinot has been elected President of 
the Council of War, in the place of General Be- 
deau, whose declination of the post of foreign 
affairs has been complied with. 

M. Thiers has made another speech in the dis- 
cussion on the constitution. He is an advocate 
for a Senate as well as a House of Representa- 
tives. He argued that a republican government, 
with only one chamber, would have all the harsbi- 
ness and rudeness of a despotic government.— 
Under a feeble President there would be that 
worst of despotisms—the despotism of a single 
Assembly. Under an energetic President, sup- 
ported by popular favor, there would be the des- 
potism o; a favorite of the multitude ; and if nes- 
ther were disposed to yield, there would be a 
death duel between the President and the Assem- 
bly, without an intermediate body to soften and 
conciliate the contest. 








and explanations required by the Assembly as to 
| these acts, and especially as to the expenditure | 
of money, it would be exceedingly inconvenient | 
that M. de Lamartine should be absent at such a 
moment. 
would merely show that the preseut powers dis- | 
approved of the absence of M. de Lamartine at | 





_all, but it does not account for his passport being 
'refused to England and granted to Marseilles. 

| We readin the Representant du People, ** The 
| Society of the Rights of Man remained aloof 
from the late insurrection. It numbers 35,000 
men, and reserves itself for the future.” 

General Cavaignac has given the Assembly, 
agreeably to his promise, an account of the situa- 
tion of the national woikshops. These establish- 
ments, he said, presented a tormidable organisa- 
tion. The idea of their institution was good and 
equitable, but, in the course of time they had be- 
come menacing for liberty and tie republic.— 
Gen. Cavaignac has paid the inost serious alten~ 
tion to the matter, and came to the resolution of 
suppressing them altogether, 


Since the late insurrection, he had interrogated 
several persons respecting the number of indi- 
viduals who bad participated in it, and the high- 
est number he had heard mentioned, by the most 
competent to know the truth, did not exceed 
50,000. Now, the effective number of operatives 
inscribed on the registers of the galioval work- 
shops, amounted to between 105 and 106,000, so 
that the combatants belonging to them were in a 
great minority. ‘This fact was proved by the ar- 
rests subsequently made. 

A letter which appeared some days since in 
the journals, written irom the Piedmountese head- 
quarters, affirming that two officers of the staff 
of the army of the Alps, had arrived there with 
offers to Charles Albert, thal that army should 
cross the Alps, and march to his aid if required, 
has exciled some allention. 


It was agreed, without discussion, on the 3d 
inst., to allow 10,000 francs a month to the Pre- 
sident of the Council, Gen. Cavaignac. 

General Lebreton has been elected Questor of 
the Assembly. 

The committee of inquiry into the insurrec- 
tion, having represented that they would not 
'conclude the itquiry for a fortnight, the city 1s 
| to remain in a state of siege (ill the 25th inst. 
The prisoners detained in the dungeons of the 
barracks of the Rue de Tournon, managed to 
| tunnel through to the catacombs, which extend 
‘under Paris. About 100 of them entered the 
catacombs, but the others remained, fearing that 
‘they might be lost in the darkness amidst the in- 











. : \tion and discussion. 
Supposing this story to be true, it) 


_whatever opposed its will. 


A second Assembly, discussing, and even op- 
posing the decisions of the first, would be at li- 
berty itself; for it would be examination, reflec- 
He knew, he said, that 
every new power felt an instinctive aversion to 
Napoleon could not 


endure a hereditary Senate; and ‘* Louis Phi- 


lippe, when in 1830,” said M. Thiers, ** we pro- 
posed to him an hereditary peerage, was as much op- 
| posed to it as M. Carrol himself. lt was because 
| Louis Philippe and the Emperor Napoleon knew 
well that a second Assembly, if endowed with 
| hereditaryship, would become the most resisting of 
_all bodies. It is, however, to be understood that 
\ if hereuitaryship be the principle of a peerage, 
election must be the principle of a senate in a re- 
public.” 

Aiter this singular revelation—for it was sup- 
posed that the peerage for lile was forced upon 
Louis Philippe—M. Thiers proceeded to argue 
that resistance saved governments instead of 
causing their fall. Neither Coarles X, nor Louis 
Philippe had fallen because of their having been 
prevented doing what they willed—they had fall- 
en because they had not wet sufficiently powerlul 
contradictors. 

If the exorbitant temerity of Napoleon, the 
retrogade spirit of Charles X, or the excessive 
prudence of Louis Philippe—we would compress 
the spirit of liberalism until it burst in bis hand 
—il these had been properly checked, neither the 
| one nor the other would have met with cacastro- 
phies. He would therefore propose that the 
new sovereign power—that of the people—should 
be obliged to,reflect, and not allowed to execute 
/its wishes, or follow its phantasies, al the mo- 
| gent of their conception. 


M. Thiers dwelt much upon the example of 
the United States, where the Senate had done so 
much good; aud he declared that he had been 
urged by several eminent Americans—his per- 
soval {riends—‘o come forward wnhd urge the ab- 
solute necessity of two Chambers, if they would 
really fuund an enduring republic. 

M. de Lamartine has addressed a letter to the 
Constitutionnel, giving an indignant denial to ail 
ihe insinuations dealt out against bim of compli- 
city with the insurgents. 


Vice Admiral Trehouart is to be second in 
command of the Mediterranean fleet. 

lt was rumored yesterday morning in Paris, 
that a collision took piace on the night previous, 
in the Faubourg St. Martin, in which some of 
| the rioters were wounded and made prisoners. 

Paris generally continued tranquil. Several 
arrests and seizures'of arms were made on Thurs- 
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day in the Faubourg St. Antoine; and it is~said 
that it was this circumstance that gave rise to 
the rumor of an infernal machine having been 
discovered. 

An army of 30,000 men will be encamped near 
Paris, probably at St. Maur, near Vincennes. 

Avusrria.—Vienna papers of the Ist inst. an- 
nounce the withdrawal of the Italian fleet from 
the waters of Trieste, in consequence of the 
representations of the Bavarian and Prussian 
Ministers. 

The Ministers have received very favorable 
intelligence from Innspruck. The deputation 
from Sevia and Cortia was not admitted as such, 
to the audience of his Majesty. The individual 
members were admitted to a private audience, 
and his Majesty declared to them that the reso-. 
jution of the Municipal Congregation of Agram, 
and of the Carlowitz Congress were drawn up 
illegally ; and that they could only lay their 
wishes before him through the medium of the 
General Hungarian Diet and the Hungarian 
Ministry ; that he would, however, ever uphold 
their rights inviolate. 

The Archduke John has been appointed medi- 
ator between the Hungarians and the Illyrians. 

The royal proclamation to the Servians has 
produced a very favorable impression. The 
greater number of them have laid down their 
weapons, without, at the same time, laying claim 
to paternal independence.— Wiener 
July 1. 


Vienna, July 2.—A courier who has just ar- 
rived at the Ministry of war, has brought the in- 
telligence that our troops have again taken the 
heights of Rivoli, and are bombarding the town 
from thence. The capitulation of Venice is 
daily expected. The Ministerial Council is said to 
have declared its firm resolve to conclude a peace 
at Milan, and if needs be at Turin also. 

The Austrian army in Italy will be immediate- 
ly reinforced by at least 30,000 men. Fourteen 
battallions are already marching thither. 
hemia and Moravia large levies of troops are 
being made. 

The intelligence that Manin, President of the 


Venice Republic, had gone to Paris, is not cor- | 


rect. He had repaired to the head quarters of 
Charles Albert, in order to lay befure him the 
urgent state of affairs. The result of his mission 
is said, however, to have been very favorable. 

According to reports from Fieid-Marshal Wel- 
den, dated Treviso, June 27ih, he garrisoned Fort 
Coronella on the 25th, by which movement Ve- 
nice is now completely surrounded in the whole 
extent from thence to Corielezzo. 





Watvacnia.—DBucuarest, June 23d.—Yester. | 


day great apprehensions were entertained of a 
general rising here, as the Hospodar, who had 
returned to Bucharest at the desire of Russia, 
has fled from it with his family, in consequence 
of the cholera. 





Iraty.—The correspondent of the Dabats gives 
the following from the head-quartors of Charles 
Albert, at Roverbella, 29th ult. : 


“ The King is irrevocably determined to fulfil 
his engagements for the delivery of Venice.— 
Whatever sacrifices it may cost Piedmont, and in 
spite of the efforts which our soldiers may have 
to make, we shall lay down our arms until the 
Austrians have crossed the Alps. If Charles 
Albert had wished to have stopped at the Abige, 
the present war would long since have been 
terminated ; for on those conuitions the Cabinet 
of Venice had several times made overtures, but 
which have constantly been refused by him. 

‘Fresh troops daily arrive, to reinforce us, 
from the interior of the Kingdom, and as they 
come up they are echelonee on the Mincio, so as 
to cover the rear of our army, and to permit 
those already in those positions to advance and 
reinforee the centre. 

‘‘Our reserve battalions, which are on the 
Tesino and the Po, as weli as the fresh levies 
from Lombardy, also daily arrive. Several thou- 
sand men, perfectly well equipped and well 
drilled, are already cantoned at Bozzolo, where 
they will be of great service. : 

“The advantages gained over the enemy, in 
all the rencontres that we have had, have given 
a confidence to our army, which it is important 
to maintain. The King has, therefore, consid- 
ered it better to act with prudence, and not to 
run a risk of weakening the morale of his troops, 
by rash or useless movements, for the main ques- 


Zeitung, | 
| movement is perceptiole among the Piedmontese 


tion with us is to gain possession of Verona. 
Without the possession of that plaee, our left 
wing, in spite of the strong positions which it oc- 
cupies at Rivoli and at Corona, will find itself 
paralyzed ; and we should be compelled, on the 
other hand, to lose a time precious to our breth- 
ren at Venice, in laying regular seiges to Man- 
tua and Legnano. 

‘God knows what will be the result of this! 
but good right is on our side; the firm and loyal 
intentions of Charles Albert to secure for ever 
ihe independence and happiness of the kingdom 
of Northern Jtaly are the certain guarantees to 
us, that, sooner or later, we shall expel the for- 
eigner, who endeavored, by all means in his 
peer, to prolong his domination over unhappy 
laly. 

‘In fine, kings, princes, generals, officers and 
soldiers, we are all animated by the truest and 
purest patriotism and ardor, and you ought not to 
be astonished at our daring to hope for a better 
future.” 

The Venlidue: Marzo, of Milan, of the 30th 
ult., publishes a bulletin from Venice, announcing 
that General Pepe, on the 26th, visited all the 
| forts along the coast up to the mouth of the 
Adige, and ordered General Ulloa, chief of his 
st. ff, to form an entrenched camp from Fort 
Crondolo to the sea coast. On the 29th Charles 
Albert left Valeggio for Roverbella. The <Aus- 
_trians had abandoned Isola Rella Scala, and 
concentrated themselves around Verona. A great 





| troops. 





Napies.—Intelligence to the 28th ult. has 
been received from Naples. The Calabrians are 
in open insurrection. At Apulia the people have 
refused to elect Deputies, contending that the 
former Chamber was illegally dissolved. In 
other places they have returned their former 





| representatives. 
| among the galley slaves in the Island of Procida. 


In Bo. | 


On the 25th a revolt breke out 





Russia.—The accounts from St, Petersburgh 


describing the progress of the cholera, are more 


alarming than ever. Up to the 24th of June no 
less than 1000 cases had been officially pro- 
claimed, three-fourths of which ultimately proved 
fatal! 

| The Allgemeine Zeitung, of the 2d, has a long 
and most formidable account of military prepa 
rations now going forward in Riga. The army, 
it appears, is now fully equipped for war, and 
the equipments continue daily. The walls of the 
fortress bristle with cannon, and the troops have 
received orders to hold themselves in readiness 
to march at a momenrt’s notice. All those absent 
|on Jeave have beenrecalled. The destination of 
this force is said to be * Poland and the German 
| frontiers.” The generals, cfficers and soldiers 
_ ardently desire to measure their strength with 
‘the French and the Germans. 

ImporTANT FROM Russia —Russia occupies a 
singular and threatening, but mysterious position. 
While proclaiming peace as herdesire, she is 
gathering large armies on the German frontiers. 
The Morning Post of the 6th, contaims the fol- 
lowing: 





** Cologne, July 3, afternoon. 


‘*An extraordinary express from Berlin has 
just arrived, and brings news of the capital being 
in terror, by the Government suddenly announc- 
ing on the morning of the 2d, that Russia has 
declared war against the whole German Con- 
federation. General Von Schreckenstein, the 
Minister of War, and all the Ministers instantly 
assembled to take measures required in the crisis. 
The population of Berlin are all in the streets 
enthusiastic, and asone. It.is believed that all 
Germany will be equally united on this out- 
burst of a general European wer. 

“The fact of numerous Russians having been 
mercilessly killed in the bombardment of Prague, 
and at Berlin, the indifference of the government 
to Russian remonstrances, and declaration of the 
National Assembly at Frankfort, insisting to 
carry out the war against the Danes, are cited 
by the Czar as open acts of war against Russia. 
The vast Russian army is crossing the frontier, 
and there isno present force to arrest its pro- 
gress.” 

The general character of the movements of the 


give assurance that this announcement is correct, 
and that Russia generally meditates the conquest 





Russian forces and the Government, is such as to 


of Germany, making, as part of the conse- 





period, fall into her hands—its formation now 
being merely as an aid to her intended conquest. 





Inp1a.—Since our last, the overland mail has 
arrived from India, bringing dates from Calcutta 
to May 8th, and Bombay to May 20:h. The 
affairs of Moultan had not assumed any new 
shape. The statements we have already given 
are substantially confirmed, with the addition 
that the apothecary, the artillerymen, and some 
of the servants of the mission who aceompanied 
Mr. Vans Agnew and Lieut. Anderson, some of 
whom it was supposed had been sacrificed, had 
reached Labore in safety. The order for imme- 
diate military operations against the rebellious 
Dewan, have been suspended for the present, 
and it is not expected that any active measures 
will be taken before the favorable season in Q.- 
tober. With the immense foree which will then 
be brought against Moolraj, he will probably be 
speedily reduced to obedience. Scinde, and all 
other parts of the British dominions, are perfectly 
tranquil, and business was upon the point of re- 
viving, when the news of the French revolution 
reached India and checked the improvement 
which was beginning to manifest itself. 
rR 


FROIZ MEXICO. 





The New Orleans Picayune says: 


It was reported in Mexico on the 20th, that 
the insurgents had entered the city of Queretaro 
and pillaged the faubourgs of that town. 

We translate from a letter addressed to us, da- 


ted,— 
Mexico, June 17, 1848. 


Mexico now presents the most mournful as- 
pect one can possibly imagine. By the absence 
of the American troops, and especially of their 
money, the inhabitants are Jeftin a state of fright- 
ful misery, having no other means of subsistence 
than robbery and assassination, The existing go- 
vernment bas the most serious grounds of disqui- 
etude on account of the movements of Paredes 
and Jarauta. The troops which it has sent 
against them are revolting and swelling the ranks 
of the insurgents. The Herrera is imminent, 
and the war will indubitably break out afresh 
upon the frontiers. 

‘The monarchist party is active inthe city, and 
is rallying many partisans. They have the cler- 
gy for their leaders. 


(Our correspondent gives the programme of 
the Puro party, for which we cannot make room, 
and adds:) This party has its connection with the 
insurgents in the interior, and if the artillery 
which has just arrived from Queretaro and is sta- 
tioned at Chapultepec, should join the Puros, a 
revolution will take place within a fortnight, and 
the government be overthrown. 

Yours, &c. 


We omit a letter from the same source, dated 
the 20th, and come to one of the latest date, 


which we translate: 
Mexico, June 22, 1848. 


The revolution fomented by the Puro party 
makes rapid progress. The Departments of the 
North have taken the initiative in it. The pre- 
sent Government is in terrible anxiety. The 
two or three thousand men whom it can command 
are insufficient to put down the collossus. The 
revolution is inevitable. A new law is anticipa- 
ted daily against the liberty of the press. Arrests 
follow more rapidly than ever, although we are 
nol yet sure what may be the purposes of Paredes 
since he has not developed any plan of his own, 
but only followed that proclaimed by Jarauta.— 
All the factions will unite upon him to attain 
these ends, namely: To drive Herrera from the 
Presidency ; to refuse to execute the treaty of 
peace ; and to renew the war upon the frontier. 

Paredes is cousin-German of Arriaga, a priest 
who has great influence over the clergy, and who 
used Paredes in 1845 in an emergency like the 
present one. He is besides a Jesuit, and the most 
formidable one in the society. 

The views of Almonte are known to be favor- 
able to a continuance of the war, but thus far he 
has given no signs of life. Notwithstanding that 
ihe government journals are lavish in their prai- 
ses of Generals Minon, Lombardini, and others, 
for their good conduct and fidelity, we expect eve- 
ry day to hear that they have passed over to the 





quences of such a step, the formation of'a great 
Sclayonian Empire, which will also, at a later 


pronunciados. 
Yours, H. P. 
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Gen. Worth was at Jalapa on the 23d ult. His 
division being encamped near Gen. Kearney’s, 
about four miles back. : 

New Orveans, July, 12. 


By late arrivals from Mexico we learn that 
nearly al] the Volunteers and the ten regiments 
had reached Vera Cruz, and were rapidly em- 
barking on the transports bound for this ard 
other ports of the United States. 

The revolutionary attempt made by Paredes 
and Jalapa had not disconcerted the government, 
which appears confident of quelling the insur- 
gents. 

The Legislature of Tamaulipas had demanded 
two millions of dollars from the Federal Govern- 
ment as indemnity for the loss of territory be- 
yond the Rio Grande by the Treaty of Gauda- 
loupe. 

The Mexican government has appropriated 
$300,000 to the relief of Yucatan. Paredes had 
addressed the States for aid to the 8000 Yucatan- 
ese who took refuge in Merida and Campeachy, 
to escape the Indians. 

It is reported from Tampico, that the Mexican 
government had sent a force to take possession of 
Tampico, but that the citizens favor the revolu- 
tionary moaement of Paredes and Jarauta. 








Chirtictlh Congress. 
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Tuesday, July 18, 1848. 


In Senate —The Senate assembled at the 
usual hour and proceeded to the prosecution of 
business. 

The Vice President laid before the Senate a 
report from the Secretary of the Treasury in re- 
lation to the imports of coal and iron, which was 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Reverdy Johnson inquired « hether the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury "had replied to the call 
made upon him as to the number of officers in the 
Baltimore Custom House. 

The Vice President replied in the negative. 

Mr. Johnson then said he would renew the call 
if the information required was not forthcoming 
in a day or two. 

Mr. Davis, of Mississippi, from the Committee 
on Conference, in relation to the bill reducing the 
number of General Officers in the Army, reported 
a bill repealing the act upon this subject, which 
was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Davis, of Mississippi, submitted a resolu- 
tion for consideration, to compensate Col. Fre- 
mont for his services in compiling the Map of 
Oregon and Califormia. 

Mr. Dix, trom the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, made a report recommending that the 
Senate agree to the amendment made by the 
House to the bill granting half pay to the widows 
and orphans of soldiers who had been killed or 
died of wounds in Mexico. 

After some debate, the amendment was 
adopted. 

Mr. Badger submitted a resolution for conside- 
ration, asking the President to inform the Senate 
in relation to the circumstances attending the 
seizure of the ship Admittance by an American 
vessel of war on the ccast of California. Adopted. 

On motion of Mr. Atherton, the Naval Appro- 
priation bill was taken up. The question pend- 
ing being upon the amendment striking out the 
appropriations for marine hospitals, Mr. Borland 
addressed the Senate for two hours against the 
amendment, after which t was rejected. 

Mr. Badger moved io lay the bill on the table, 
for the purpuse of arresting the debate, so that 
the report of the Committee of Conference in 
relation to the bill reducing the number of offi- 
cers in the aimy, should be taken up. 

The motion prevailed. 

The bill reported by the Committee of Con- 
ference, was then taken up, and while under 
consideration, warm and enthusiastic speeches 
were made by several Senators, after which the 
bill as reported by the committee was adopted. 

On motion of Mr. Benton, the Senate went 
into Executive Session. 


After the doors were re opened, Mr. Clayton 
from the Select Committee, roported a bill to es- 
tablish territorial governments in Mexico and 
California, which was read twice, and made the 
order of the day for Friday next. ‘The bill con- 
tains thirty-seven sections. The following is a 
synopsis of its main features. 

The committee recommend the passage of the 
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Oregon bill nearly as it stood before the Senate’s 
amendments were proposed, simply amen ing it 
so as to hold the existing territorial laws of Ore- 
gon in force until after the new government has 
time to act, and to re-enact or repeal them. 

Oregon to have a legislative assembly of two 
houses, elected by the people. 

New Mexico and California to be organised 
into separate territories, with governors, judges, 
secretaries, district attorneys and marshals, ap- 
pointed by the President and Senate of the Uni- 
ted States. 

The constitution and laws of the United States 
to be extended over them. 

The governors and judges, in the territories of 
California and New Mexico, to constitute a le- 
gislative council, and to be authorised to pass 
laws—subject to the revision or rejection of Con- 
gress ; but such council not to legislate respect- 
ing slavery, the establishment of religion, the 
pledging the faith of the territory for debt, or to 
dispose of the soil. 

If any question on the subject of slavery arise, 
it is to be left to the decision of the judiciary of 
the United States. 

Courts are also to be established, with power 
of appeal to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, the same as the Circuit Courts of the 
United States in the different States. 

Mr. Clayton said the subjects referred to this 
committee were of infinite diffeulty. The terri- 
tories for which temporary civil governments 
were to be organised, embraced an area of 1,044,- 
492 square miles; about as large as that of two- 
thirds of all Europe, and capable of sustaining, 
sooner or Jater, the population of a mighty em- 
pire. The intrinsic difficulties necessarily be- 
longing to such an organization, were increased 
by the nature and character of the population 
now existing there, as well as that hereafter to 
be introduced by the extension of the constitu- 
tion and laws of the United States, over so vasta 
country. The committee had entered upon the 
discharge of their duties, under all these embar. 
rassments, with untiring industry, with a zealous 
resolution, and an indefatigable spirit, which he 
had never known surpassed. 

He felt it due, in justice to each and every one 
of his colleagues, to say, that amid all their long 
conferences and laborious discussions, in the va- 
rious topics necessarily considered by them, the 
most conciliatory spirit had been evi:ced by 
them, each firmly endeavoring to maintain the 
honor and interest, not merely of his own section 
of country, but that of the whole nation; and 
endeavoring to yield so much as he felt could be 
properly and honorably conceded to others, with- 
out the sacrifice of what was essentially cue to his 
own constituents and the people of all the States. 
The conferences of the committee were in this 
spirit attended with free and ample discussion, 
and after a full interchange of views, a vole was 
taken on a proposition moved by a Senator from 
Missouri, ( Mr. Alchison,) that the spirit of the 
Missouri compromise be adopted, to govern the 
settlement of all the territories of the United 
States, on this question. The committee divided, 
four for, and three against the motion. 


The Senator from Indiana, Mr. Bright, then 
moved a proposition, notice of which had been 
previously given in the Senate, containing the 
words of the Missouri compromise, as the condi 
tion of the territory was now said to be different 
from that to which that compromise applied in 
1820. A motion was made by the Senator from 
Kentucky, ( Mr. Underwood,) to amend that pro- 
position, by providing thatall the territory in New 
Mexico and California, south of the parallel of 
36 deg 30 min., shall be placed on the same 
footing in all respects as to slavery, that existed 
in Louisiana while it was a territory. On this 
question the committee divided, four for the mo- 
tion and four against it. After the failure of this 
motion, the question was taken on the proposition 
of the Senator from Kentucky, and with a like 
result. 


The committee being again equally divided, at 
this stage of the proceedings all compromise 
appeared to be impossible ; but the committee 
proceeded afterwards to consider a proposition 
to endeavor to adjust the great question ; at least 
so far as to enable Congress to extend the laws 
over and provide for the administration of jus- 
lice in the territories, leaving for the present the 
settlement of it to the laws of population, or the 
adaptation of soil, climate, and all circumstan- 
ces, to the various kinds of labor; while it was 








admitted on all sides, that the greatest portion of | 


territory was properly adapted to free labor, and 
would necessarily be free soil forever, yet it was 
also, with equal unanimity conceded, that there 
was a portion of it where free Jabor could never 
be introduced, owing to the climate and the pe- 
culiar productions of that portion. 

It was thought that if Oregon, which no one 
imagines can ever be slave-holding, could be or- 
ganised as the people of that territory desired, 
by the temporary adoption of their present laws, 
interdicting or prohibiting slavery till the terri- 
torial Legislature, proposed to be organised by a 
popular vote under the bill referred to us, could 
enact some law on the subject, most of the ob- 
jections which had been heard in debate to the 
13th section would be obviated, without any sac- 
rifice of principle by those who urged them; and 
that after thus disposing or the question, so far as 
relates to Oregon, the territories of California 
and New Mexico could be organised in the 
same bill by the appointment of Govenors, Se- 
cretaries and Judges, to compose, according to 
the old precedents, a temporary legislature for 
each of these territories, but without the power 
to legislate on the subject of slavery; thus pla- 
cing that question beyond the power of the ter- 
ritorial Jegislature, and placing the right to intro- 
duce or prohibit slavery in these two territories, 
in the constitution, as the same should be ex- 
pounded by the judges, with a right of appeal to 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

It was thought that by these means, Congress 
would avoid the decision of this distracting ques- 
tion, leaving it to be settled by the stlent opera- 
tion of the constitution itself; and that in case 
Congress should refuse to touch the subject, the 
country would be slave holding only where by 
the laws of nature, slave labor was effective, and 
free labor could not maintain itself. On the other 
hand, in case Congress should hereafter choose 
to adopt the compromise line of 36 degrees 30 
minutes—north of which, I suppose, it is not ex- 
pected that slave |.bor can be imtreduced—or 
any other rule of settlement, it will be free to act 
as to its wisdom and patrictism shal) seem fit. 
After many conflicts of opinion, these views, thus 
zenerally expressed, were substantially agreed to 
with great unanimity. All the members of the 
committee agreed to make the report, and but 
two of them—one from the North and the other 
from the South—disapproving any of the mate- 
rial features of this arrangement, as they under- 
stand it. By order of the committee, | have 
prepared a bill in accordanee with these views. 
It contains some important amendments, the Or- 
egon bill particularly, so far as it corrects the de- 
fective description of the boundaries of that bill. 

Ido not expect, sir, that this,or any other 
proposition which the wit of man can possibly 
suggest, will prevent agitation on this subject, 
which is now daily spreading through the coun- 
try, and, | fear, dividing it into geographical par- 
ties. If the Missouri compromise of 36 
should be adopted, the agitators will immediately 
raise the standard of reprisals, and agilate as 
fiercely as ever. We know, sir, that they will 
agitate after the passage of any bill; but this bill 
resolves the whole question into a constitutional 
and judicial question. It only asks of men of all 
sections to stand by the constitution, and suffer 
that tosettle the difference by its own tranquil ope- 
eration. If the constitution settles the question 
eithor way, let those who rail at the decision 
vent their indignation against their ancestors, 
who adopted it. We offer no bill to introduce 
slavery by Congressional enactment into any free 
territory. If, as the South contends, the consti- 
tuiion gives the right to carry their slaves there, 
they will maintain that right. 


If, as the north contends, the constitution con- 
fers no such right, they will vindicate their claim, 
and Oregon wiil be at once recognised as a 
territory, with power to elect their own Jegisla- 
ture; a power which the committee think cannot 
now, with any propriety, be conferred upon the 
population of the two other territories. 1 now, 
sir, have the honor to report as an amendment 
and a substitute for the bill referred to the se- 
lect committee, a bill to establish the territorial 
governments of Oregon, California, and New 
Mexico. The committee, with all becoming 
modesty, desire to say that they do not view 
their work as perfect; but they are the very best 
which, under all the embarrassing circumstances 
of their position, they have been able to propose 
to the Senate. ‘They appeal for assistance, to 
correct any error into which they may have in- 
advertently fallen ; but it is the honest opinion 
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of a large majority of the committee, that by 
the passage of this bill, the safety of the Union 
will be placed beyord the reach of agitation ; 
that the question, which now threatens to en- 
danger it, may be, not immediately, but ultimate- 
ly, put at rest fcrever. Adjourned. 





House or Representatives.—Mr. Bolts, from 
the Committee of Conference, reported a bill 
agreed upon with the committee on the part of 
the Senate, and recommended to both houses. It 
repeals the law of 1846, requiring the reduction 
of the officers of the army to the former stand- 
ard. It also allows three months’ extra pay. 
The question upon adopting the report of the 
Conference committee was then taken by yeas 
and nays, when it was adopted by a vote of 149 
to 30. 

Mr. Parsole presented a paper from the Com- 
missioners of Patents, pronouncing the charge 
preferred against him and referred to by the 
Committee on the Patent Office as false, and 
asking a hearing before the Committee. Refer- 
red to the Committee on Patents, with authority 
to send for persons and papers. 

On motion of Mr. Vinton, of Ohio, Chairman 
of the Committee of Ways and Means, the House 
resolved itself into a Committee of the Whole, 
on the state of the Union, and took up the Civil 
and Diplomatic Appropriation bill, Mr. Root, of 
Ohio, in the Chair. 

After an hour’s consideration of the bill, in the 
Committee of the Whole, the Committee rose, 
and the Chairman, Mr. Root, announced the bill 
as amended, reay for the action of the House. 

Mr. Vinton called for the previous question, 
which being sustaincd, the House proceeded to 
consider the amendments. Without concluding, 
the House adjourned. 
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Opinions of the Press in reference to the Compro- 
mise Bill, reported in the proceedings of the Senate, 
of the 18th inst. 


From the Washington Union. 
- THE COMPROMISE. 


We publish, with great pleasure, the follow- 
ing editorial from Wednesday morning’s * Na- 
tional Intelligencer.” It is the second time, since 
we came to Washington, that it has been our 
good fortune to agree with our neighbour on any 
great political question. The first was the rati- 
fication of the treaty with Mexico, in which the 
Intelligencer served its country, and did honor to 
itself. Weare happy a second time to approve 
its course, and to co-operate in its efforts. We 
sympathise with all its feelings upon the adjust- 
ment of this agitating subject. With the Intelli 
gencer; we, too, ‘sincerely trust that thisscheme, 
proceeding, as it undoubtedly does, from the 
most patriotic motives, May put an end forever 
to a question, from the agitation of which alone 
the enemies of our great and glorious Union de- 
rive any hope of succeeding in their insane pur- 


poses.” 


Ifever there was an occasion which should in- 
duce the Congress of the United States to adopt 
the first and ancient form of territorial govern- 
ment, and to reserve the election of a legislative 
body by the people themselves to some future 
period, according to the second form of organisa- 
tion, it is the case of New Mexico and of Cali- 
fornia, whose pecple are generally new to us, 
unacquainted with the forms and principles of 
our republican institutions, and who require 
some time to indoctrinate them in our modes of 
thinking and acting, and prepare them for the 
exercise of the great privilege of choosing their 
own delegates to a territorial legislature, before 
they take the last step of being admitted as 
States into the Union. It is fortunate, therefore, 
that the committee of compromise have engraft- 
ed this provision into their scheme of organisa- 
tion. 

We seized the opportunity, in Wednesday’s 
Union, of laying before our readers the lucid and 
comprehensive explanations which the chairman 
of the committee (Mr. Ciayton, of Delaware,) 
made tothe Senate when he submitted the bill 
for their consideration. Differing as we essen- 
tially do with the Senator from Delaware in po- 
litical priaciples, and in our party views, we 
owe it to our own feelings, as well as to himself, 
to express the thanks which he so fichly de- 
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serves for the manly effort he is making to a !just 
this complicated question, and to give peace to 
his country, and stability to the Union. We 
trust that he will persevere in his efforts, and 
that the Senate will support him—and that the 
House of Representatives will second the honora- 
ble exertions of the Senate. It is a glorious office, 
and none but the fanatics and the factious can 
desire to thwart and defeat the present session 
in settling this question now, before the discord- 
ant elements shall gather into a dark cloud upon 
the horizon, prepared to burst over the length 
and breadth of the land. Settle it now, and the 
Union is safe—we trust forever. We may then | 
repeat. ‘And the rain descended, and the 

floods came, and the winds blew, and beat upon 

that house; and it fell not; for it was founded 

upon a rock.” 

This important bill is now before the Senate. 
lt may receive some modifications, but we under- 
stand its great principles are likely to be pre- 
served. We understand that little doubt is en- 
tertained of its passing the Senate. It 1s sincerely 
hoped that it will be acted on and passed with as 
much promptitude as possible, in order that go- 
vernt.ents may be formed at once for our Ter- 
ritories and that Congress may be able to bring 
its protracted session to a close. We confess, 
too, with all frankness, that we desire to restore 
tranquillity both to our public councils and to the 
public mind. Agitators are still engaged in dis- 
turbing the country, and building up their mise- 
rable schemes of distraction, and gratifying their 
own petty passions of ambition and revenge, by 
the extension of sectional feelings and geographi- 
cal parties. It is these local feuds only which can 
endanger the quiet and security of the Union, 
Let the scheme before Congress be adopted—let 
the principle of non-intervention prevail, and all 
the constitutional powers of the inhabitants of dif- 
ferent States, in relation to this much agitated 
subject, be referred to the arbitrament of the ju- 
dicial tribunals of the country, and we may defy 
the agitators. ‘They may still grumble, and 
murmur, and threaten to repeal. They will 
fail, because every patriot will rally around 
the Union. ‘The substantial features of this 
scheme may not be altogether agreeable to all 
our people. One citizen may prefer one mode 
of compromise, and another may prefér another. 
Some may go for the right of carrying the pro- 
perty of the South into every portion of the com- 
mon territory. Some would share the territory 
between the north and south, and draw the line 
according to the Missouri compromise. Mr. 
Clayton informs us,ia his speech, that this as 
well as other propositions were tried ia the se- 
lect committee, aud that they all failed. He 
further declares, that the scheme in this bill was) 
the only one which was adopted with much 
unanimity. Mr. Calhoun (and though he may 
attach no value to any opinion which we may 
express, yet we will not forbear to do justice to 
ibe manly and harmonious course he is pursuing, ) 
declared, as we understand, on Wednesday, that 
this bill contains the only adjustment which, 
under the circumstances, could be made. We 
are happy to understand that he supports it. 

We wait the denouement with great solicitude. 
We regard it, with Mr. Reverdy Johnson, as a 
question which far outrides the presidential elec. 
tion, or the temporary triumph of any party. We 
look to it as the bow of peace, and as such we 
would receive it—not, perhaps, as the best thing 
which could be done, but, as Svlon said, the best 
which circumstances would permit—incompara- 
bly better, certainly, than to leave the question 
unsettled ; far better than to leave the peace of 
the country as the football tor selfish politicians 
and maddened fanatics. 





From the National Intelligencer. 


Tue Compromise.— Our readers are apprised 
that one of the most important of those questions 
which sometimes arise as if to try the strength 
and durability of our Union, was referred to a 
select committee of eight members in the Senate 
of the United States on the 12th instant. In the 
formation of this committee, every sectional in- 
terest was consulted and represented, and each 
of the political divisions had an equal weight. 

We may easily suppose that the most opposite 
views were presented and defended by the dis- 
tinguished Senators who formed this committee ; 
and those who were best informed of the inherent 
cifliculties which stood in the way of an adjust- 
ment and favorable report, had but faint hope 





hat this question could be settled during the 


present session. And yet many ardent friends 
of the Union and of their country, Whig and De- 
mocratic, were of opinion that, by deferring an 
adjustment, the difficulties attending it would 
increase; greater exacerbation would ensue ; 
and that geographical parties would arise, en- 
dangering at no distant day that union of free and 
independent States which can alone insure peace 
at home and respect abroad. 

This committee, however, yesterday reported a 
bill, which we sincerely hope will put this ques- 
tion forever to rest. This bill proposes to esta- 
blish governments for the Territories of Oregon, 
California, and New Mexico, upon such princi- 
ples of universal justice and constitutional right 
as it is hoped will challenge the approval of 
every calm and reflecting mind. 

The bill provides a Territorial government for 
Oregon—continuing in force the laws which have 
been passed by the present temporary govern- 
ment until the legislature, to be created by this 
act, shall pass other laws in conformity to the 
wishes and interests of the people whom they 
will represent. 

As it regards New Mexico and California, it 
provides for each a government such as that first 
given to the Michigan Territory ;but atthe same 
time restrains those Territories from passing any 
laws on the subject of slavery, freedom of reli- 
gion, or impairing the right of the United States 
to the unoccupied lands. Whatever rights of 
property are to be enjoyed by persons removing 
to those Territories, derived from the Constitu- 
tion and laws of the United States, are to be re- 
ferred to and decided by the judicial power of 
the United States, subject to an appeal from the 
courts within the Territories to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

Hence it is apparent that the rights and claims 
of the North and the South on the subject of sla- 
very are reserved ; and, without giving the sanc- 
tion of the United States toa further extension 
of the territory in which slavery will be recog- 
nised, the future character of those States will 
depend on the character, the habits, and the 
wishes of the people, who shail hereafter form 
the State constitutions for those Territories. 

We sincerely trust that this scheme, proceed- 
ing as it Undoubtedly does from the most patriotic 
motives, may put an end forever to a question, 
trom the agitation of which alone the enemies of 
our great and glorious Union derive any hope of 
succeeding in their insane purposes. 





From the New York Tribune. 


S.tavery Exrension—THE NEw Dopce—rtae 
CompromisE.—‘* Vow you see it, gentlemen, and 
now you don’t; I'll bet any gentleman ten dollars 
he can’t tell which thimble the little joker’s under.” 


Shirk, dodge, palter, shuffle—such is the latest 
game of the slavery extentionists, in view of the 
arousing spirit of the free North with regard to 
free or slave soil. We regret that the names of 
John M. Clayton and Samuel S. Phelps are 
connected with the new compromise. It will 
not render them more illustrious. 

The great question and the only question at 
issue, is—shali slavery (that is the system of 
laws which recognise and enforce the right of 
one man to own and sell another) be planted in 
the new territories? Nobody ever supposed it 
could be planted in Oregon; the fight made on 
the Oregon bill by the propagandists was a mere 
feint, intended only to cover and aid the altack 
on the real point in dispute. Now the new bill 
does not propose to settle the great question, but 
remits it entirely from Congress to other tribu- 
nals—from two hundred and ninety men chosen 
by the whole people and directly responsible to 
them, to seventeen men appointed by the Presi- 
dent, with the Senate’s approval, and responsible 
only to him-—most of them to nobody. We pro- 
lest against this juggle. 

By the conquest of New Mexico and Califor- 
nia, slavery either has or has not acquired aright 
to pour itself without restraint, and tind no limit 
but the Pacific Ocean. We say that it has ac- 
quired no right to a single foot of the new terri- 
\ory ; the South avers the contrary. We press 
Congress for a decision, and it is retused us. In- 
stead of deciding, Congress undertakes to run the 
matter through so many different crucibles, that 
slavery will finally be established and that in- 
veterate old rascal, Nobody, be alone responsible 
for it. 

Congress is to pass no act or clause inhibiting 
slavery in the newly-acquired Territories, and is 
to tie its hands against passing any. The South 
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at once claim this as an unequivocal permission 
to carry slavery into those Territories. A Go- 
vernor and three Judges are to be the law makers 
and law expounders in each Territory—said go- 
vernor and judzes being appointed by Polk, and 
of course chosen from among the most deter- 
mined, wiley and unscrupulous champions of 
slavery extension. Nobody can pretend to doubt 
how they will construe the constitution. It will 
suffice for them that the ‘** Resolutions of ‘98 
don’t even name ‘‘niggers” to prove conclusively 
that slavery ought toexist anywhere and forever. 
But an appeal may be taken to the Supreme 
Court—a body in which there is a clear majority 
of slaveholders without counting the donghfaces, 
who comprise neatly all the residue. We are to 
accept the arbitrament of this utterly irrespon- 
sible, notoriously one-sided and very limited body 
—five of the nine slaveholders, and eight of the 
nine partizans of the boss doughface for Presi- 
dent—in place of consisting of two hundred and 
ninety members, aboutequally divided in politics, 
a majority from the free States, and nearly all 
immediately dependent on the people. The sub- 
stitution is not at all fair. 

* But you don’t mean tosay that the Supreme 
Court would warp the laws and misconstrue the 
Constitution to favor slavery?” Friend! we 
mean not to “speak evil of dignilies;” but the Su- 
preme Court of 1848 is not the Courtof John 
Marshall, Story, Smith, Thompson, &c. Itis a 
very different body. And while we can’t say 
positively what the present judges will do re 
specting slavery extension, we can say what 
they have done with regard to the Dorr question. 
That question was made to operate powerfully 
against Clay and in favor of Polk in 1844; it has 
since come regularly befure the Supreme Court, 
and was fully argued last winter. ‘There was no 
way to decide it but one, as every intelligent 
person knew, and the decision by a locofoco 
Court, would have told powerfully against Cass 
& Company in the pending canvass. Sv the de- 
cision is withheld—smothered—concealed. The 
delay is a political trick, to prevent the seasun- 
able exposure of past tricks. We havn’t a very 
excessive confidence in either set of tricksters. 

The Supreme Court is to bave final jurisdic- 
tion. But when shall it decide? We want a 
decision at once. Every honest interest requires 
that the decisive verdict shall be rendered furth- 
with. The slaveholders want to know whether 
they can take their slaves to New Mexico, and 
legally hold them there; free laborers want to 
know whether, if they go there, they are to 
work in competition with blacksmiths, carpen- 
ters, &c., who are bonght and sold at five to 
eight hundred dollars per head, with a liberal 
discount to one who buys by the quantity. Ifthe 
decision shall be deferred, the mere fact that 
slaveholders will have gone there, expecting to 
hold their workmen as chattels, will be urged as 
a reason why slavery should be perpetuated. 
They will clamor against an adverse decision as 
a confiscation of their property, and their bro- 
ther slaveholders on the Supreme Bench will be 
inclined to sympathise with them. 

Let this bill pass as reported, and we shall 
have an immediate organisation of each terri- 
tory, under influences most hostile to free labor 
and free soil. Slaves will be carried and held 
there, and the territorial judges will pronounce 
the whole a fair business transaction. Then the 
Supreme Court has only to defer a decision until 
slavery shall have become strong enough to or- 
ganise State governments and apply for admis- 
sion into the Union. Afler that the court may 
decide as it sees fil; slavery will take care ol 
itself, 

Friends of freedom! be not deceived! be not 
Juiled to sleep! ‘The Senate is hopeless, but 
bring every influence to bear on the House, and 
this insidious bill may yet be stopped there. No 
extension of slavery! 


ee 


From the New York Express. 


The Senate of the United States now has be- 
fore it as grave a subject as ever agitated a de- 
liberative assembly, and that 1s the incorporation 
of territories, in which itis to be decided whe- 
ther or pot the institution of negro slavery, first 
existing on the Allantic sea-board, shall now be 
extended to the Pacific. We are not prepared 
at present to express an opinion upon Mr. Clay- 
ton’s bill—for it requires more study than we 


preme Court of the United States upon this, or 
kindred subjects, 

The Supreme Court of the United States, 
which, under this bill, is to be the arbiter of the 
destiny of New Mexico and California, subject, 
however, always to the action of Congress, con- 
sists of five judges from the slave States, and 
four from the free States. It is not to be sup- 
posed, however, that so august and independent a 
tribunal will be swerved an inch from what is 
constitutional law, but it is, nevertheless, not 
worth the while to disguise the local character 
of its composition, or to forget the further fact 
that, no matter how the judiciary is composed, it 
is its bounden duty to decide by the precedents 
of its predecessors, which are its common law. 
Our Washington correspondent, who is well in- 
formed of the opinion of leading Northern men, 
writes us that the precedents of the court esta- 
blish freedom where freedom already exists— 
and there is reason to coincide with him in the 
opinion, because Mr. Calhoun wished to e-tablish 
in New Mexico and California a local federal 
tribunal superior to all authority but its own, 
and because he resisted to the last the writ of 
error from the local court to the Supreme tribu- 
nal. Under this bill, then, if it so happen that 
the courts constituted by the bill (which the 
President, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, 1s to create) decide to establish sla- 
very in New Mexico and California, then there 
is an appeal to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and if they reverse the decision, 
slavery cannot exist. Meanwhile, Congress has 
all its present powers to enact the ‘* Wiimot Pro 

viso”? when it will, or to establish any other fun- 
damental laws. 

The question then arises for the practical 
mind to decide—and this is a world which prac- 
tice, pot theory rules—whether it is best for 
Congress to adjourn and io leave things in slaty 
quo, or to enact Mr. Clayton’s bill? Adjourn- 
ment leaves open New Mexico and California to 
the invasion of slavery. ‘There is no law al pre- 
sent there to keep slavery out—and if an atlempt 
was made to eject it, it is not probable that 
United States officers, under the direction of 
Mr. Polk, would aid in the ejection. Slavery 
thus, before another Congress meet, can be esta- 
blishing afid strengthening itself in New Mexico 
and California. But pass Mr. Clayton’s bill, and 
if the attempt is made,a case is immediately 
made for the Supreme Court, and if that deci- 
sion be well, no further agitation is needed ; or 
if it be unsatisfactory, Congress will be just as 
potent to legislate next yearas it will be af it 
adjourns now and does nothing. 

But the whole subject is too grave, too com. 
plex for us to passa decision upon, just now ; 
and we close with recommending to the alten- 
tion of our readers, all that 1s said and writ- 
ten, as to which we shall keep them fully in- 
formed. 





From the New York Journal of Commerce. 


Tue TEeRRiToRIAL Question. —The decision of 
the Senate committee of eight on the organisa- 
tion of the new territories, in effect authorises 
the exclusion of slavery from Oregon, by per- 
mitting its legislature to act definitely on the 
subject but leaves the question open as it re- 
spects California and New Mexico. Slavehold- 
ers and non-slaveholders can settle in the two 
latter territories indiscriminately, and if any diffi- 
culties arise out of such settlements, they are to 
be referred (ultimately) to the Supreme Court of 
the United States for adjudication. Thus Con- 
gress will be relieved from the necessity of act- 
ing on the main question until after the next 
Presidential election, and as much longer as they 
may see fit. The view taken by the committee 
is plausible, viz., that the question is a constitu- 
tional one, and therefore belongs rather to the 
Supreme Court, as the rightful interpreters of 
the Constitution than to Congress. The Supreme 
Court, we suspect will find the Constitution very 
silent on the subject; but on the general princi- 
ples of that instrument, they will probably decide 
that the rightof settlement in said territories is 
common to all American citizens, with their 
families and dependents. Whether this state of 
things will on the whole be better, or even as good 
as an outright compromise on latitude 36 30, we 
at least are inclined to doudt. Such a compro- 
mise would give to freedom at least three-fiiths 
of the two territories in the aggregate, including 





have at present time to give it, and first of all to 
kuow what have been the decisions of the Su- 





the magnificent port of San Francisco, one of the 
finest in the world,—tbe town of Monterey, now 





the capital of California—and all other localities 
which have been selected by our emigrants as 
the most desirable for settlement. 


From the New York Evening Post, July 20. 


Tue Compromise Proposep in THe SenaTE.— 
The Select Committee of the Senate to whom 
was referred the question of a territorial govern. 
ment, seem to have considered it one of extreme 
urgency. No hesitation, in the opinion of the 
slave interest, is to be allowed in the steps taken 
to dispose of the controversy. and, if possible, to 
prevent further agitation. The public attention 
is turned to slavery, and it must be diverted at 
once, or it will forever put a stop to the prosper- 
ity of this institution. So important did the case 
appear that in less than one week, the committee 
have acted upon one of the most comprehensive, 
important and vital questions that has come be- 
fore Congress for years. ‘They even held their 
sessions on Sunday, a circumstance that the pub- 
lic sentiment generally discountenances, except 
‘*in revolutionary times.” 

If the North have an important measure to de 
promoted, it may sleep for months and years 
upon the tables of the same Senatorial body. 
But when the slave interest has a point to carry, 
all is life and bustle in that body. Nights and 
Sundays are not even given to rest until the 
three hundred thousand slaveholders are grati- 
fied. Such was the case with the annexation of 
Texas. How was it with Oregon, the twin sis- 
ter of Texas? How is it with the Braneh Mint 
in New York? How is it with the subject of 
cheap postage? The moment slavery ulters ils 
behests, every ear is open to hear; when other 
interests plead for attention, they must wait til) 
the Senaie is perfectly at leisure. 

The new plan of a compromise proposed, by a 
committee, of which Mr. Calhoun is a member, 
and adopted with his consent, does not maternally 
differ, so far as regards the provinces of New 
Mexico and California, from the plan according 
to which that gentleman has frequently ex- 
pressed his desire that the question should be 
settled. With regard to the territory of Oregon 
the question is given up. * * * * * 


But with regard to the provinces of New Mex- 
ico and California, tt is intended that they shall 
be a market for slaves, and here, accordingly a 
stand is made; here the scruples of the slave- 
holders, respecting the Constitution, are revived 
in all their force. ‘The bill, therefore, dees not 
sanction the present Jaws of those provinces, 
among which is one prohibiting personal slavery. 
It provides what somebody calls the lowest, and 
we may add, is the worst form of territorial go- 
vernment, consisting of a governor, judges and a 
secretary; who are to make the laws, but who 
are expressly forbidden to make any Jaw respect- 
ing slavery ; and it directs that all questions re- 
specting the rights of property to be enjoyed by 
persons removing into the territory, which is a 
genteel circumlocution for the power of a master 
over the person of his slave, are to be decided 
by the United States courts, with the right of 
appeal from the territorial courts to the Supreme 
Court. 

This, if the bill becomes a Jaw, amounts to a 
renunciation of alb authority on the part of Con- 
gress to legislate on the question of slavery. It 
first takes it out of the hands of the territoria) 
government, and next takes it out of the hands 
of Congress. A governor and judges appointed 
by the President, himself perhaps a slaveholder, 
or their instrument, and who will therefore be 
likely to take them from slaveholding States, are 
to frame the laws. ‘Serritorial judges, appoint- 
ed by the same authority, are to administer them. 

Under these circumstances, both in making 
and administering the laws, the greatest facilities 
may be expected to be given to the slave owner 
in transplanting the peculiar institution of the 
South to the new region. Though there is 
no power given to legislate directly on the sub- 
ject of slavery, indirect advantages may be given 
in a thousand ways to the slave-holder. 


The territorial judges, if taken from the South, 
will, of course, decide in favor of the slave-hold- 
er. lf an appeal should be taken from their 
decision to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, that tribunal is filled with so many mem- 
bers from the South, that there 1s no certainly 
that its decisions would be in favor of free- 
dom. Talk as we may of the impartiality of 








our courts, a judge from the Southern States, 
allied t6 the aristocracy of those States, would 
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share their prejudices and decide according to} 


their views. 

This compromise is, therefore, an ingenious 
method of giving Mr. Calhoun his own way in 
the controversy. It is a concession of every 
thing by circumlocution—stripping Congress of 
the power of legislation on the subject of slavery, 
and denying the power to the governments of the 

rovinces newly annexed. 

Congress may pass it; but it will not quiet the 
agitation. The Free soil party will not ve satis- 
fied with anything short of an express confirma- 
tion, similar to that which is proposed in the 
case of Oregon, of the present laws of New 
Mexico and California, in favor of personal free- 
dom. For that it will struggle as long as there 
is a voice or a vote left. 


From the New York Herald. 


A new and terrible agitation of the slavery 
question, in connection with the territories, is 
now approaching the channels of public opinion 


with such gigantic steps as will attract the atten- | 


tion of the whole country, to a much greater ex- 
tent than will that of the mere contest for the 
spoils and the Presidency. The extraordinary 
report of a new compromise, proposed by Mr. 
Clayton, from the committee of eight in the Se- 
nate, has opened up its aspect in a new, a fresh, 
and a remarkable, but a cowardly view. 

What will be the course and tendency of this 
new agitation? How is the slavery question to 
be settled in the last resort? What reception 
will be given to this compromise, by the various 
parties throughout the country, and by the peo- 
ple at large, in the North and in the South? 

It is difficult to answer these questions. Al- 
ready the two leading journals published at 
Washington, under the control of the two par- 
ties there—the whigs and democrats—both unite 
in praising and approving of this new compre- 
mise, as the best mode ot getting rid of the agi- 
tation, during the present crisis of public affairs, 
and perhaps with special reference to the Presi- 
dential election. But the influence which con- 
trols these journals, is part and parcel of the 
same influence which brought about that compro- 
mise in the committee. ‘Ihe people and the free 
press, and all the other regions of the Union, are no 
parties to the intrigues of the coteries at Washing. 
ton. For some time past an effort to throw off the 
shackles of party, and erect a mental indepen- 
dence on ils own platform, has been tmade 
throughout the confederacy, beyond any former 
period of our history. We are persuaded, there- 
fore, from the symptoms which have already 
shown themselves, that the discussion and settle- 
ment of th.s question in Congress will by no 
means settle it out of doors, but will produce an 
animated and warm controversy throughout the 
whole press and the whole Union, on the cuw- 
ardly conduct of Congress, in seeking to shove it 
upon the Supreme Court. 

Now, 1n this discussion and in this controversy 
what positions will the various parties in the 
several sections of the country, take? The South 
have their interests to secure ; and their conduct 
and treatment of the compromise may depend on 
the confidence which they place in the Supreme 
Court, in reference to this particular question. 
in the North, we are much alraid, from appear- 
ances already indicated, that all parties will suc: 
cumb to one movement, and that is, a determina” 
tion that, under any circumstances and all con- 
lingencies, there shall be no extension of the 
slavery institutions of the South into the iree 
territory acquired under the weaty with Mexico. 
By the mode proposed in the new comprouwise, 
ol submitting the question to the Supreme Court, 
no other species of servile institutiun can be le- 
galised there, except what exists, or has existed, 
under the Mexican republic; and this descrip- 
tion of servitude resembles more the feudal con- 
dition of Europe, some centuries ago, than it 
does the peculiar institution of the Southern 
States. There is a strong tendency in the public 
mind here for such a consummation. ‘The 
movement of Mr. Van Buren and the barnburo- 
ers, is merely a drupin the current. ‘The. mo- 
tive which has stimulated him, is simply persou- 
al revenge towards General Cass—not a regard 
for the slaves in California, or treedom any 
where ; for Van Buren never had any regard for 
anything beyond his own interest. ‘The whigs 
of the North, as a party, are equally imbued with 
the same sentiments, on this particular question ; 
and notwithstanding the resolution put iorth by 
the regular democrats, who support General 





Cass, there is a strong wild, unformed smpulse 
among them, to jorn the general movement in 
favor of keeping this territory free from any 
other species of servitude than that which exist- 
ed under the laws of Mexico. 

If, therefore, the North, unitedly, should carry 
this point, what will the Southdo? What po- 
licy will they pursue ? How will they obviate its 
consequences, or wil! they come to the resolution 
to separate from the Union and set up for them 
selves? If they were to do so, they would be in 
a worse position than they are in at present. 
They would be hemmed in between Mexico and 
the States of the North, as with a border of 
prairie in daily conflagration—exposed to all 
sorts of agitation and movements on their bor- 
ders, that would soon reach and inflame a part 
of their own population. It is, however, said in 
some quarters, that Mr. Polk’s administration 
is secretly negotiating with Spain for the annex- 
ation of Cuba, with a view of annexing it to the 
slave States, and of strengthening the institution 
of slavery in the South, and ultimately, perhaps, 
of re-establishing it in other portions of the 
West Indies. All these matters may be conjec- 
ture ; but there can be no conjecture, and no 
doubt, and no hesitation, in the present momen- 
tous crisis which this question has assumed in 
the country, and the responsibility of which the 
committee in the Senate, have endeavoured 
to throw on the Judges of the Supreme Court, 
instead of manfully and boldly deciding on the 
matter themselves. 

The question is only in its inception. It will 
agitate the whole country, and may change 
the face of the political factions and parties, to a 
inuch greater extent than any one can now tell. 





The following may also be read in reference 
to this subject: 
From the Pennsylvanian. 


It is amusing to see the New York Evening 
Post objecting to the Missouri Compromise, as 
the basis upon which the present slavery ques- 
tion may be settled—and not the less so, as that 
print must see that nearly every foot of new ter- 
ritory recently acquired, must, in the order of 
nature, be free soil! The Post cannot suppose 
that this fact 1s not known by the North as well 
as the South. It will do much to show how sin. 
cere that paper and its confederates are in pro- 
fessing to be anxious to care for Northern inter. 
ests in their exclusive moveinents. We fear the 
true secret of the barnburners’ opposition to the 
proposed settlement of the slavery question, 
grows out of the fact that it will overset their 
platform. 


Gen. Cass’ PLEDGES IN FAVOR OF SLAVERY.— 
The South generally seem to have a perfect and 
uniform understanding of Gen. Cass’ position 
upon the slave question. The following is from 
the Nashville Union, of Tennessee: 

‘* We still most deeply regret to see the move- 
ments of the proviso men. They are hastening a 
most dangerous crisis. When it shall arrive the 
whole South must be prepared to meet it. It 
can best be met under the lead of the patriot 
statesman of the Great West, who stands pledged 
to velo any aclion of Congress interfering with Sla- 
very in the Territories. It will not do to trust Con- 
gress with a selllement of the question, because there 
the South is in a minority. 
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MR. DIX, OF NEW YORK, 
ON SLAVERY IN THE TERRITORIES, 
(Continued from page 48. ) 


At the same session of Congress memorials 
were presented to both Houses of Congress from 
the inhabitants of the Territory of Orleans, and 
from the District of Louisiana. The former 
prayed to be admitted immediately into the Union, 
and insisted that they hada right to such admis- 
sion under the treaty of cession. The latter 
asked for a Territorial Government; the whole 
Territory, or District of Louisiana, as it was 
called, lying north of the 33d parailel of latitude, 
having been virtually subjected, in respect to the 
administration of its legislative, execulive, and 
judicial powers, to the Governor and judges of 


ihe Indiana Territory. lo both cases the inhab- | 
of lowa, secures the rights, privileges, and im- 


itants prayed for the privilege of importing 








slaves These memorials were referred in the 
House of Representatives, to a committee of 
which Mr. Joh. Randolph was chairman. 

On the 25th of January, 1805, Mr. Randolph 
made a report, which will be found at page 417 
of vol. 20, American State Papers, printed by 
Gales & Seaton, concluding with a resolution, 
* that provision ought to be made by law for ex- 
tending to the inhabitants of Louisiana the right 
of self. government.” This resolution was agreed 
to, on the 28th of January, without a division. 

Mr. Randolph’s report, while asserting that 
“every indulgence, not incompatible with the 1n- 


j terests of the Union,” should be extended to the 


inhabitants of Louisiana, and while declarigg 
that the object of the committee was “ to give to 
Louisiana a government of its own choice, ad- 
ministered by officers of its own appointment,” 
maintained at the same time, that in * recom- 
mending the extension of this privilege to the 
people of that country, it [was] not the intention 
of the committee that it should be unaccompanied 
by wise and salutary restrictions. Among these 
may be numbered a prohibition of the importa- 
tion of foreign slaves, equally dictated by ku- 
manity and policy, [here foilows an enumeration 
of other restrictions,} to which may be added, 
for (further security.) that such of the laws as 
may be disapproved by Congress within a limited 
time after their passage, shall be of no force and 
effect.” 

The report of Mr. Randolph asserts, to the 
full extent, the right of Congress to provide for 
the government of the Territories, to impose on 
them such restrictions as were demanded by the 
interests of the Union, and to prohibit the intro- 
duction of slaves from foreign countries, as a 
measure of humanity and policy. 

Such was the action of the two Houses of Con- 
gress on this subject, involving the question of 
yielding to the inhabitants of Territories the con- 
trol of their own domestic affairs, and exempt- 
ing their legislation from the supervisory and 
repealing power of Congress. If we regard it 
as a party measure, all the republican sanctions 
of that day were against it. And if we consider 
it as a political question, to be determined, with 
regard to its complexion, by a reference to the 
genius of our institutions, it is singular that those 
who were most deeply imbued with the spirit of 
republicanism should have been arrayed against 
it. 

Let me now examine for a moment the ques- 
tion immediately before us. A motion is made to 
strike out the 12th section of this bill. The sec- 
tion provides, Ist. That “the inhabitants of the 
said territory shall be entitled to all the rights, 
privileges, and immunities heretofore granted and 
secured to the Territory uf Lowa, and to ils in- 
habitants. ” 


2d. That ‘the existing laws now in force in 
the Territory of Oregon, under the authority of 
the provisional government established by the 
people thereof, shall continue to be valid and ope- 
rative therein, so far as the same be not incom- 
patible with the provisions of this act, subject, 
nevertheless, to be altered, modified, ur re- 
pealed by the Governor and Legislative Assem- 
bly of the said Territory of Oregon. ” 

3d. That * the laws of the United States are 
hereby extended over and declared to be in force 
in said territory, so far as the same or any provi- 
sion thereof may be applicable.” 


In order to see what rights, privileges, and im- 
munities the people of Oregon are to acquire, 
we must refer to the act organising the Territory 
of lowa. The 12th section of this act provides 
**that the inbabitants of the said Territory shail 
be entitled to all the rights, privileges, and im- 
munities heretofore granted and secured to the 
Tersitory of Wisconsin and its inhabitants, ” &c. 

We must next have recourse to the act organi- 
sing the Territory of Wisconsin. The 12th sec- 
tion of this act provides * that the inhabitants of 
the said Territory shall be entitled to, and enjoy, 
all and singular the rights, privileges and advan- 
tages granted and secured to the people of the 
Territory of the United States north-west of the 
river Ohio, by the articles of the compact con- 
tained in the ordinance for the government of 
the said territory, passed on the 13ih day of July, 
1787 ; and shall be subject to all the conditions 
and provibitions in said articles of compact im- 
posed upon the people of the said territory.” 

It will be seen that there is an essential differ- 
ence in the Janguage of the two sections. The 
i2th section of the act organising the Territory 
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munities, secured to the territory of Wisconsin | 


and its inhabitants, including the ordinance of 
1787; but it does not expressly impose the con- 
ditions, restrictions, and prohibitions contained in 
that ordinance. Now, 1 suppose the exclusion 
of slavery from the North-west Territory by the 
ordinance is to be referred rather to the class of 
restrictions and prohibitions than to that of privi- 
leges and immunities. Under such a construc- 
tion of the act, slavery would not have been ex- 
cluded from Iowa by the 12th section of the 
act establishing a government for that Territory, 
nor would itbe excluded from Oregon by that 
portion of this b:1l which secures to the inhabi- 
tants “the rights, privileges, and immunities 
heretofore granted and secured to the Territory 
of lowa and its inhabitants.” 

I know there isa difference ef opinion in re- 
spect to the true construction of thetwelfth sec- 
tion of the act organising a government for the 
Territory of lowa. The Senator from Mary- 
land, (Mr. Johnson,) whose legal opinions are en- 
titled to great weight, is of opinion that the sla- 
very restrictions contained in the twelfth section 
of the act organising a Territorial Government 
for Wisconsin, from which Territory lowa was 
taken, are embraced in the twelfth section of the 
act establishing a government for the latter.— 
The Senators from North Carolina and Georgia, 
(Mr. Badger and Mr. Berrien,) consider the con- 
ditions, prohibitions, and restrictions, imposed by 
the ordinance of 1787, on the one hand, and the 
rights, privileges, and advantages secured on the 
other, as distinct, substantive propositions, of 
which the latter only are embraced in the twelfth 
section of the last named act. And although I 
will not undertake to decide between them, 1 
confess this seems to me the most reasom dle con- 
struction. Practically, this question was of no 
importance as-to lowa, as slavery was excluded 
from that Territory, which was a part of Louisi- 
ana, by the Missouri cOmpromise. 


Let us now look at the next provision of this 
section, which I consider the most important.— 
It declares that the laws now existing in Ore- 
gon, shall continue to be valid and operative, 
&e. 

One of these laws contains a prohibition of 
slavery. I will read it; it is article one, section 
four, of the organic laws of Oregon: 

* There shall be neither slavery nor involuntary servi- 
tude in said Territory, otherwise than for the »unish- 
ment of crimes, whereof the party shall be duly con- 
victed.” 

This prohibition is adopted by the section I am 
considering ; and the exclusion of slavery, will, 
for the time, be as complete as though it were 
expressly prohibited by an adoption of the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, and subsequently withdrawn by him. That 
umendment subjected the Territory of Oregon to 
the restrictions and prohibitions of the ordinance 
of 1787. It would have been a perpetual exclu. 
sion of slavery; and in this respect differs from 
the twelfth section as it stands. For instance: 


under this section the inhabitants of Oregon might 


rescind or repeal the law prohibiting slavery ; this 
act of repeal would go into immediate effect, and 
slaves could be introduced into the Territory.— 
The sixth section, however, provides that all 
laws passed by the Governor and Legislative As- 
sembly, shall be submitted to Congress, and if 
disapproved, shall be void and of no effect. If 


such an act of repeal should be passed, it would | 


bring the question again before Congress for its 
approval or disapproval. Such an act is cer- 
tainly very unlikely to be passed by the legisla- 
tive authority of the Territory. Still, the posi- 
tive prohibition contained in the ordinance of 
1787, is preterable as making a final disposition 
of the question ; and it is in accordance with the 
whole legislation of the country in respect to 
Territories situated like this. 1 shall, therefore, 
at a proper time, unless some other Senator does 
so, offer an amendment to that effect. 


I regret, exceedingly, Mr. President, to have 
taxed the patience of the Senate so long; but | 
believed | was performing a duty to high princi- 
ples, and to the State Ihave, in part, the honor to 
represent ; and no consideration could induce me 
to shrink from the performance of it. 

Before I conclude, | desire to state some posi- 
tions which I took last winter, in discussing what 
was termed the three million bill. 1 thought 
then, and 1 think still, that they constitute the on- 
ly practicable and reasonable basts for the setile- 
ment of this question. They were these: 


}. All external interference with siavery in the 





States is a violation of the compromises of the 
Constitution, and dangerous to the harmony and 
perpetuity of the Federal Union. ® 

2d. If territory is acquired by the United 
States, it should, in respect to slavery, be receiv- 
ed as it isfound. If slavery exists therein at the 
time of the acquisition, it should not be the sub- 
ject of legislation by Congress. On the other 
hand, if slavery does not exist therein at the time 
of the acquisition, its introduction ought to be 
prohibited while the territory continues to be 
governed as such. 

3d. All legislation by Congress in respect to 
slavery in the territory belonging to the United 
States, ceases to be operative when the inhabi- 
tants are permitted to form a State Government; 
and the admission of a State into the Union car- 
ries with it, by force of sovereignty such admis 
sion confers, the right to dispose of the whole 
question of slavery at its discretion, without ex- 
ternal interference. 

These positions were in substantial accordance 
as I supposed, with the declared opinions of the 
Legislature of New York; and they have been 
recently reaflirmed, so far as the exclusion of sla- 
very from territory in which it does not now ex- 
ist is concerned. 

I believe this to be the only just, equal, and 
reasonable basis on which the question can be am- 
icably settled. Such a result may be hopeless. 
Extreme views on both sides may defeat all ad- 
justment of it on friendly terms. If so, I shail 
have the consolation of reflecting that while my 
own opinions lie between these extremes—while 
they have been advanced, as I trust, in language 
no one can deem offensive, they have been main- 
tained with a steadiness which ought always to 
accompany settled convictions of right and duty. 

Mr. President, 1 conclude by saying four New 
York, as I think | am authorised to say by her 
legislative resolutions, that while she will adhere 
steadfastly to all the compromises of the Consti- 
tution, and while she will resist all interference 
with slavery in the States as unauthorised and 
disorganising, she will never consent to ils ex- 
tension to territory in which it does not now ex- 
ist, and especially where it is now prohibited.— 
On the contrary, she will, in every constitutional 
mode, oppose all such extension, as of evil ten- 
dency in government, wrong in itself, and repug- 
nant to the humanity and the civilization of the 
age. 

a 
MR. CALHOUN, OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 


ON THE OREGON BILL. 
Delivered in the Senate of the United States, 
June 27, 1848. 


The bill to establish a Territorial Government 
in Oregon, being under consideration, Mr. Cal- 
houn said: 


Mr. Presipent:—There is a very striking 
difference between the position on which the 
slaveholding and non-slaveholding States stand 
in reference to the subject under consideration.— 
The former desire no action of the Government ; 
demand no Jaw togive them any advantage in 
the Territory about to be established ; are wil- 
ling to leave it, and other Territories belonging 
to the United States, opento all their citizens, 
so long as they continue to be Territories, and 














when they cease to be so, to leave it to their in- 
habitants to form such governments as might suit 
them, without restriction or condition, except 
that imposed by the Constitution, as a pre-requi- 
site for admission into the Union. In short, they 
are willing to leave the whole subject where the 
Constitution and the great and fundamental priv- 
ciples of self-government place it. On the con- 
trary, the non-slaveholding States, instead of be- 
ing willing to leave it on this broad and equal 
foundation, demand the interposition of Govern- 
ment, and the passage of an actto exclude the 
citizens of the slaveholding States from emigra- 
ting with their property into the territory in or- 
der to give their citizens and those they may per- 
mit, the exclusive right of settling it, while itre- 
mains in that condition, preparatory to subjecting 
it to like restrictions and conditions when it be- 
comes a State. The 12th section of this bill is 
intended to assert and maintain this demand of 
the non-slaveholding States, while it remains a 
territory, not openly or directly, but indirectly, 
by extending the provisions of the bill for the es- 
lablishment of the lowa Territory to this, and by 
ratifying the acts of the informal and self-consti- 
tuted Government of Oregon, which, among 


———— 


others, contains one prohibiting the introduction 
of slavery. It thus, inreality, adopts what is call. 
ed the Wilmot Proviso, not only for Oregon, but 
as the bill now stan‘is, for New Mexico and Cali- 
fornia. The amendment, on the contrary, moved 
by the Senator from Mississippi, near me, (Mr. 
Davis,) is intended to assert and maintain the po- 
sition of the slaveholding States. It leaves the 
territory free and open to all the citizens of the 
United States, and would overrule, if adopted, 
the act of the self-constituted Territory of Ore- 
gon and the 12th section, as far as it relates to 
the subject under consideration. We have thus 
fairly presented the grounds taken by the non- 
slaveholding and the slaveholding States, or as [ 
shall call them for the sake of brevity, the North- 
ern and Southern States, in their whole extent of 
discussion. ; 
The first question that offers itself for consider- 
ation is: Have the Northern States the power 
which they claim, to exclude the Southern from 
emigrating freely, with their property, into terri- 
tories belonging to the United States, and to mo- 
nopolise them for their exclusive benefit? 


It is, indeed, a great question. I propose to 
discuss it calmly and dispassionately. I shall 
claim nothing which does not fairly and clearly 
belong to the Southern States, either as members 
of this Federal Union or appertaining to them in 
their separate and individual character ; nor shall 
I yield any which belong to themin either capa- 
city. I am influenced neither by sectional nor par- 
ty considerations. If 1 know myself, 1 would re- 
peal as promptly and decidedly any aggression of 
the South on the North, as 1 would any on the 
part of the latter on the former. And let meadd, 
I hold the obligation to repel aggression to be not 
much Jess solemn, than that of abstaining from 


submits to it whenit can be resisted, to be not 
much less guilty and responsible for consequen- 
ces than that which makes it. Nor do 1 stand on 
party grounds. Whatl shall say in reference to 
this subject, | shall say entirely without reference 
to the Presidential election. I hold it to be infi- 
nitely higher than that and all other questions of 
the day. I shall direct my efforts to ascertain 
what is constitutional, right, and just, under a 
thorough conviction that the bestand only way of 
pulting an end to this, the most dangerous of all 
questions to our Union and institutions, is to ad- 
here rigidly to the Constitution and the dictates 
of justice. 


With these preliminary remarks, I recur tothe 
question. Has the North the power which it 
claims under the 12th section of this bill? I ask 
al the outset, where is the power to be found?— 
Not, certainly, in the relation in which the North- 
ern and Southern States stand to each other.— 
They are constituent parts or members of a com- 
mon Federal Union; and as such, are equals in 
all respects, both in dignity and rights, as 1s de- 
clared by all writers on governments founded on 
such Union, and as may be inferred from argu- 
ments deduced from their nature and character. 
Instead, then, of affording any circumstance or 
authority in favor of the power, the relation in 
which they stand to each other furnishes a strong 
presumption against it. Nor can it be found in 
the fact that the South holds property in slaves. 
That, too, fairly considered, instead of affording 
any authority, forthe power furnishes a strong 
presumption against it. Slavery existed in the 
South when the Constitution was framed, fully to 
the extent in proportion to their population as it 
does at this time. Itis the only property recog- 
nised by it; the only one that entered into its for- 
mation as a political element, and the apportion- 
ment of direct taxes; and the only one that is put 
ucder the express guarantee of the Constitution. 
It is well known to all conversant with the histo- 
ry of the formation and adoption of the Constitu. 
tion, that the South was very jealous in reference 
to this property; that it constituted one of the 
difficulties, both to its formation and adoption, 
aud that it would not have assented to either, had 
the Convention refused to allow to it its due 
weight in the Government, or to place it under 
the guarantee of the Constitution. Nor can it be 
found in the way that the territories have been 
acquired. I will not go into particulars in this 
respect at this stage oi the discussion. Suffice it 
to say, the whole was acquired either by pur- 
chase, out of the common tunds of all the States, 
the South as well as the North, or by arms and 
mutual sacrifice of men and money, which instead 
of giving any countenance ir favor of the power 








claimed by the North, on every principle of right 


making aggression; and that the party which: 
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and justice, furnishes strong additional presump- 
i ainst it. 
voBule if it cannot be found in either, if it exists 
at all, the power must be looked for in the con 
stitutional compact, which binds these States to- 
gether in a Federal Union; and | now ask can it 
be found there? Does that instrument contain 
any provision which gives the North the power 
to exclude the South froma free admission into 
the territories of the United States with its pecu- 
liar property, and to monopolise them for ils own 
exclusive use? If it in fact contains such pow- 
er, expressed or implied, it must be found ina 
specific grant, or be inferred by irresistible de- 
duction, from some clear and acknowledged pow- 
er. Nothing short of the one or the other can 
overcome the strong presumption azainst it. 
That there is no such specific grant may be in- 
ferred beyond doubt, from the fact that no one | 
has ever attempted to designate it. Instead of 
that, it has been assumed—taken for granted 
without a particle of proof—that Congress has | 
the absolute right to govern the territories. Now, | 
I concede, if it does in reality possess such pow-_| 
er, it may exclude from the territories who or | 
what they please; and admit into them who or 
what they please; and of course may exercise 
the powerclaimed by the North to exclude the 
South from them. But [ again repeat, where is 
this absolute power to be found? All admit that 
there is no such specific grant of power. If, 
then, it exists at all, it mustbe inferred fromsuch 
power. Iask where is that to be found? The 
Senator from New York, behind me, (Mr. Dix,) | 
points to the clause in the Constitution, which | 
provides that ** Congress shall have power to dis- 
pose of and make all needful rules and regula- 
tions respecting the territory and other property | 
belonging to the United States.” Now, | under- | 
take to affirm and maintain beyond the poastbility | 
of doubt, that so far from conferring absolute | 
power to govern the territories, it confers no gov- 
ernmental power whatever; no, not a particle.— 
lt refers exclusively to territory, regarded sim- 
ply a8 public lands. Every word relates to it in 
that character, and is wholly inapplicable to it | 
cousidered in avy other character but as proper- 
ty. Take the expression “dispose of” with 
which it begins. Lt is easily understood what it 
means when applied to luuds; and is the proper 
and natural expression regarding the territory in 
that character, when the object is to confer the 
right to sell or make other disposition of it. But 
who ever heard the expression applied to govern- 
ment? And what possible meaning can it have 
when so applied? ‘Take the next expression, ‘to 
make a!l needful rules and regulations.”” These 
regarded separately, might indeed, be applicable 
to government in a loose sense ; but they are ne- 
ver so applied in the Constitution. In every case 
where they are used in it, they refer to property, 
to things, or some process, such as the rules of 
Court, or of the House of Congress for the gov- 
ernment of their proceedings, but never to gov- 
ernment, which always implied persons to be gov- 
erned. Butif there should be any doubt in thts 
case, the words immediately following which re- 
siricis them to making ‘rules and regulations 
respecting the territory and other property of the 
United States,” must effectually expel it. ‘They 
restrict their meaning beyond the possibility of 
doubt to territory regarded as property. 


But if it were possible for doubt still to exist, 
another and conclusive argument still remains to 
show that the framers of the Constitution did not 
intend to confer by this clause governmental 
powers. 1 refer to the clause in the Constitution 
which delegates the power of exclusive leyisla- 
tion to Congress over this District and “ all pla- 
ces purchased by the consent of the legislature 
of the State in which the same may be for the 
erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, duck-yards 
and other needful buildings.”” The places there- 
in referred to are clearly embraced by the ex- 
pression, ‘other property belonging to the Uni- 
ted States,” contained in theclause | have just 
considered. But it is certain, that if it had been 
the intention of the framers of the Constitution to 
confer governmental powers over such places by 
that clause, they never would have delegated it by 
this, They were incapable of doing a thing so 
absurb. But it is equally certain, if they did not 
inteud to confer such power over them, they could 
not have intended it over territories. Whatever 
was conferred by the same words in reference to 
one must have been intended to be conferred in 
refereuce to the other, and the reverse. The op- 

















the delegation ofexclusive legislation to Congress 
over the places enumerated? Very satisfactory 
reasons may, in my opinion, be assigned. The 
former were limited to places lying within the 
limits and jurisdiction of the States, and the lat- 
ter to public land lying beyond both. The ces. 
sion and purchase of the former, with the consent 
of the State within which they might be situated, 
did not oust the sovereignty or jurisdiction of the 
State. They still remained in the State, the Uni- 
ted States acquiring only the title to the place.— 
It, therefore, became necessary to confer on Con- 
gress, by express delegation, the exercise of ex- 
clusive power of legislation over this District 
and such places, in order to carry out the object 
of the purchase and cession. It was simply in- 
tended to withdraw them from under the Legisla- 
tures of the respective States within which they 
might lie, and substitute that of Congress in its 
place, subject to the restrictions of the Constitu- 
(ion and the objects fr which the places were ac- 
quired, leaving, asl have said, the sovereignty 
still in the State in which they are situated, but 
in abeyance, as far as it extends to legislation.— 
Thus, in the case of this District, since the retro- 
cession to Virginia of the part beyond the Poto- 
mac, the sovereignty still continues in Maryland 
in the manner stated. But the case is very dif- 
ferent in reference to territories, lying, as they 
do, beyond te limits and jurisdictions of all the 
States. The United States possess not simply 
the right of ownership over them, but that of ex- 
ciusive dominion and sovereignty ; and hence it 
was not necessary to exclude the power of the 
States to legislate over them, by delegating the 
exercise of exclusive legislation to Congress. It 
would have been an act of supererogation. It 
may be proper to remark tn this connection, that 
the power of exclusive legisiation conferred in 
these cases must not be confounded with the pow- 
er of absolute legislation. They are very differ- 
ent things. It is true that absolute power of le- 
gislation is always exclusive, but it by no means 
follows that exclusive power of legislation or of 
government is likewise always ausolute. Con- 
gress has the exclusive power of legislation as 
far as this Government is concerned, and the State 
Legislatures as far as their governments are con- 
cerned, but we all know that both are subject to 
many and important restrictions and conditions 
which the nature of absolute power exciudes. 

I have now made gocd the assertion I ventured 
to make, that the clause in the Constitution relied 
on by the Senator from New York, so far from 
conferring the absolute power of government over 
the territory claimed by him, and others who 
agree with him, confers nota particle of govern- 
mental power. Having conclusively established 
this, the long list of precedents, cited by the Sena- 
tor to prop up the power which he sought in the 
clause, falls to the ground with the fabric which 
he raised; and 1 am thus exempted from the ne- 
cessity of referring to them, and replying to them 
one by one. 


But there is one precedent referred to by the 
Senator unconnected with the power, and on that 
account requires particular notice. I refer to the 
ordinance of ’87. which was adopted by the old 
Congress of the Confederation while the Conven- 
tion that framed the Constitution was in session, 
and about one year before its adoption, and of 
course on the very eve of the expiration of the 
old Confederation. Against its introduction, | 
might object that the act of the Congress of the 
Confederation cannot rightfully form precedents 
for this Government; but | waivethat. 1 waive 
also the cbjection that the act was consummated 
when that Government was in extremis, and could 
hardly be considered compos mentis. | waive also 
the fact that the ordinance assumed the form of 
a compact, and was adopted when only eight 
States were present, when the articles of Confed- 
eration required nine to form compacts. 1 waive 
also the fact, that Mr. Madison declared that the 
act was withvut shadow of constitutional author- 
ity, and shall proceed to show, from the history 
of its adoption, that it cannot justly be consider- 
ed of any binding force. 

Virginia made the cession of the territory 
north of the Ohio, and lying between it and the 
Mississippi and the lakes, in 1784. It now con- 
tains the States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, and a very considerable extent 
of territory lying north of the latter. Shortly 
after the cession, a committee of three was raised, 
yf whom Mr. Jefferson was one. ‘They reported 
an ordinance fur the establishment of the territo- 


slavery from the territory after the year 1800. — 
It was reported to Congress, but this provision 
was struck out. On the question of striking out, 
every Southern State present voted in favor of it; 
and what is more striking, every Southern delc- 
gate voted the same way, Mr. Jefferson alone ex- 
cepted. The ordinance was adopted without the 
provision. At the next session, Rufus King, then 
a member of the old Congress, moved a proposi- 
tion, very much in the same shape of the sixth 
article (that which excludes slavery) in the ordi- 
nance as it now stands, with the exception of its 
proviso. It was referred to a committee, but 
there was no action on it. A committee was mo- 
ved the next or the subsequent year, which repor- 
ted without including or noticing Mr. King’s pro- 
position Mr. Dane wasa member of that com- 
mittee, and proposed a provision the same as that 
in the ordinance as it passed, but the committee 
reported without including it. Finally, another 
committee was raised, at the head of which was 
Mr. Carrington, of Virginia, and of which Mr. 
Dane was alsoa member. That committee re- 
ported without including the amendment pre- 
viously proposed by hin. Mr. Dane moved his 
proposition, which was acopted, and the report 
of the committee thus amended, became the ordi- 
nance of 87. 


It may be inferred from this brief historical 
sketch, that the ordinance was a compromise be- 
tween the Southern and Northern States, of 
which the terms were that slavery should be ex- 
cluded from the territory upon condition that fu- 
gitive slaves, who might take retuge in the terri- 
tory, should be delivered up to their owners, as 
Stipulated in the proviso of the 6th article of the 
ordinance. Itis manifest from what has been 
stated that the South was unitedly and obstinate- 
ly opposed to the provision when first moved; 
that the proposition of Mr. King, without the pro- 
viso, was in like manner resisted by the South, 
as may be inferred from its entire want of suc- 
cess, and that it never could be brought to agree 
to it until the provision for the delivery up of fu- 
gilive slaves was incorporated in it. But itis 
well understood that a compromise involves not 
a surrender, but simply a waiver of the right or 
power; and hence in the case of individuals, it 
isa weil established legal principle, that an offer 
to settle by compromise a litigated claim, is no 
evidence against the justness of the claim on the 
side of the party making it. The South, to her 
honor, has observed with fidelity her engage. 
meuts under this compromise; in proof of which, 
i appeal to the precedents cited by the Senator 
from New York, intended by him to establish the 
fact of her acquiesence in the ordinance. [ admit 





that she has acquiesced in the several acts of 
Congress to carry it into effect; but the Senator 
is mistaken in supposing that it 1s proof of a sur. 
render, on her part, of the power over the terri- 
tories which he claims for Congress. No, she 
never has, and Itrust never will, make such a 
surrender. Instead of that, it is conclusive proof 
vl! her fidelity lo her engagements. She has ne- 
ver attempted to set aside the ordinance, or to de- 
prive the territory, and the States erected within 
its limits, of any right or advantage it was intend- 
ed to conler. But l regret that as much cannot 
be said in favor of the fidelity with which it bas 
been observed on their part. Wath the single ex- 
ception of the State of Iliinois—be it said to her 
honor—every other State erected within ita lim- 
its have pursued a course and adopted measures, 
which have rendered the stipulations of the pro- 
viso tu deliver up fugitive slaves nugatory. Wis- 
consin may, also, be au exception, as she has just 
entered the Union, and has hardiy had time to 
act on the subject. ‘hey bave gove further, and 
suffered individuals to form combinations, with- 
out an effurt to suppress them, fur the purpose of 
enticing and seducing the siaves to leave their 
masters, and to run them into Canada beyond the 
reach of our laws—in open violation, not only of 
the stipulations of the ordinauce, but of the Con- 
stitution itself, If Ll express myseli strongly, it is 
not for the purpose of producing excitement, but 
lo draw the altention of tue Senate forcibly to 
the subject. My object is to lay bare the sub- 
ject under consideration just as a surgeon probes 
to the bottom and Jays open a wound, uot to cause 
pain to his patient, but for the purpose of healing 
it. 

I come now to another precedent of a similar 
character, but differing in this, that it took place 
under this government, and not under that of the 
vid Confederation; i refer to what is known as 
the Missouricomprouise. It is more recent and 








posite supposition would be absurb. But, it may 
be asked, why the term territory was omitted 10 


ry, containing among other provisions one, -of 
which Mr. Jelferson was the author, excluding 
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After an arduous struggle of more than a year, 
on the question whether Missouri should come in- 
to the Union with or without restrictions prohibi- 
ting slavery, a compromise line was adopted be- 
tween the North and the South ; but it wus done 
under circumstances which made it nowise ob- 
ligatory on the latter. [t is true, it was moved 
by one of her distinguished citizens, (Mr. Clay,) 
but it is equally so, that it was carried by the al. 
most united vote of the North against the almost 
united vote of the South; and was thus imposed 
on the latter by superior numbers in opposition to 
her strenuous efforts. The South has never given 
her sanction to it, or assented to the power it as- 
serted. She was voted down, and has simply ac- 
quiesced in an arfangement which she has not 
had the power to reverse, and which she could 
not attempt to do without disturbing the peace 
and harmony of the Union-—to do which she has 
ever been adverse. Acting on this principle, she 
permitted the territory of lowa to be formed, and 
the State to be admitted into the Union, under 
the compromise, without objection; and that is 
now qoted by the Senator from New York to 
prove her surrender of the power he claims for 
Congress. 

To add to the strength of this claim, the ad- 


vocates of the power hold up the name of Jeffer- | 


son in its favor, and go so far as tocall him the 
author of the so called Wilmot proviso, which is 
but a general expression of a power of which 
the Missouri compromise is a case of its applica- 
tion. If we may judge by his opinion of that 
case, what his opinion was of the principle, in- 
Stead of being the author of the proviso, or being 
in its favor, no one could be more deadly hostile 
to it. Ina letter addressed to the elder Adams, 
in 1819, in answer to one from him, he uses these 
remarkable expressions m reference to the Mis- 
souri question : 


“The banks, bankrupt law, manufactures, Spa- 
nish treaty, are nothing. These are occurrences, 
which, like waves in a storm, will pass under the 
ship. But the Missouri question is a breaker on 
which we lose the Missouri country by revolt, and 
what more, God only knows.” 

To understand the full force of these expres- 
sions, it must be borne in mind that the questions 
enumerated were the great and exciting political 
questions of the day, on which parties divided.— 
‘The baoks and bankrupt law had long been so.— 
Manufactures, or what has since been called the 
protective tariff, was at the time asubject of great 
excitement, as was the Spanish Treaty, that is, 
the treaty by which Fiorida was ceded to the 
Union, and by which the western boundary be- 
tween Mexico ard the United States was settled, 
from the Guifof Mexico to the Pacific Ocean.—. 
All these exciting party questions of the day, Mr. 
Jefferson regarded ae nothing, compared to the 
Missouri question. He looked on all of them as 
in their nature fugitive; and, to use his own for- 
cible expression, ** would pass off under the ship 
of State like waves in a storm.” 
tal question. Jt was a breaker on which it was 
destined to be stranded. And yet his name is 
quoted by the incendiaries of the. present day in 
support of, and as the author of, a proviso which 
would give indefinite and universal extension to 
this fatal question to all the territories! It was 
compromised the next year by the adoption of 
the line to which I have referred. Mr. Holmes, 
of Maine, Jong a member of this body, who voted 
for the measure, addressed a letter to Mr. Jeffer- 
son, enclusing a copy of his speech on the occa- 
sion. Itdrew outan answer from him which 
ought to be treasured up in the heart of every 
man who loves his country and its institutions. It 
is brief. 1 will send it to the Secretary to be read. 
The time of the Senate cannot be better occupi- 
ed than in listening to it: 


To John Holmes. 
“ MontTicELxo, April 22, 1820. 


I thank you, dear sir, for the copy you have been 
so kind as to send to me of the letier to your consti- 
tuents on the Missouri question. It is a perfect justi- 
fication to them. I had for a Jong time ceased to 
read newspapers, or pay any attention to public af- 
fairs, confident they were in good hands, and con- 
tent to be a passenger in our bark to the shore from 
which I am not distant. But this momentous ques- 
tion, like a fire-bell in the night. awakened and filled 
me with terror. 1 considered it at once as the knell of 
the Union. Itis hushed, indeed, for the moment.— 
But this is a reprieve only, not a final sentence. A 
geographical line, coinciding with a marked princi- 
ple, moral and political, once conceived and held up 
to the angry passions of men, will never be oblitera: 
ted ; and every new irritation will moerk it deeper 
and deeper. I can say, with conscious truth, that 


Not so that fa- | 

















—— 


there is nota man on earth who would sacrifice 
more than I would to relieve us from this heavy re- 
peenos in any practicable way. The cession of that 

ind of property (for so it is misnamed) is a baga- 
telle, which would not cost me a second thonght, if 
in that way a general emancipation and expatriation 
could be effected; and gradually, and with due sac- 
rifices, I think it might be. But as itis, we -have the 
wolf 2 the ears, and we can _ neither hold him. nor 
sately let him go. Justice is in one scale, and self pre- 
servation in the other. Of one thing J am certain, 
that as the passage of slaves from one free State to 
another would not make a slave of a single human 
being who would not be so without it, so their diffu- 
sion over a greater surface would make them indi- 
vidually happier, and proportionally facilitate the ac- 
complishment of their emancipation. by dividing the 
burden on a greater number of coadjutors. An ab- 
stinence, too, from this act of power, would remove 
the jealousy excited by the undertaking of Congress 
to regulate the condition of the different descriptions 
of men composing a State. This certainly is the ex- 
clusive right of every State, which nothing in the 
Constitution has taken from them, and given to the 
General Government. Could Congress, for example, 
say that the non-freemen, of Connecticut shall be 
freemen, or that they shall not emigrate into any 
other State, 

“I regret that I am now to die in the belief that the 
useless sacrifice of themselves by the generation of 
1776, to acquire self-government and happiness to 
their country, is to be thrown away by the unwise 
and unworthy passions of their sons, and that my on- 
ly consolation 1s to be, that I shail live not to weep 
over it. If they would but dispassionately weigh the 
blessings they will throw away, against an abstract 
Principle, more likely to be effected by union than by 
scission, they would pause before they would perpe- 
trate this act of suicide on themselves, and of trea 
Son against the hopes of the world. To yourself as 
the faithful advocate of the Union, | tender the offer- 
ing of ny esteem and respect. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON.” 


Mark his prophetic words! Mark his profound 
reasoning ! 


*«T: (the question) is hushed for the moment. But 
this is a reprieve only, not a final sentence. A geo- 
graphical line coinciding with a marked principle, 
moral and political, once conceived, and held up to 
the angry passions of men, will never be obliterated, 
and every new irritation will mark it deeper and 
deeper.” 


Twenty-eight years have passed since these re- 
markable words were penred, and there is not a 
thought which time has not thus far verified ; and 
it is to be feared w ill continue to verify until the 
whole will be fulfilled. Certain it is, that he re- 
garded the compromise live as ulterly inadequate 
to arrest that fatal course of events, which his 
keen sagacity anticipated from the question. It 
was buta “reprieve.” Mark the deeply melan- 
choly impression it made on his mind: 


“T regret that 1 am todie inthe belief, that the 
useless sacrifice of themselves by the generation of 
1776, to acquire self-government and happiness for 
themselves is to be thrown away by the unwise and 
unworthy passions of their sons, and that my only 
consolation is to be, that I shall not live to weep 
over it.” 

Can any one believe, after listening to this let- 
ter, that Jefferson is the author of the so-called 
Wilmot Proviso, orever favored it? And yet 
there are at this time strenuous efforts making in 
the North to form a purely sectional party on it, 
and that too, under the sanction of those who pro- 
fess the highest veneration for his character and 
principles! But I must speak the truth: while | 
vindicate the memory of Jeflerson from so foul a 
charge, I hold he is not blameless in reference to 
this subject. He committed a great error in in- 
serting the provision he did, in the plan he re- 
ported for the government of the territory, as 
much modified as it was. Jt was the first blow— 
the first essay *‘to draw a geographical line co- 
inciding with a marked principle, moral and po- 
litical." It origanated with him in philanthro- 
pic, but mistaken views of the most dangerous 
character, as | shall show in the sequel. Others, 
with very different feelings and views, followed, 
and have given to it a direction and im- 
petus, which, if not promptly and efficiently ar- 
rested, will end in the dissolution of the Union 
and the destruction of our political institutions. 

I have, | trust, established beyond controversy, 
that neither thé ordinance of 1787, nor the Mis- 
souri compromise, nor the precedents growing out 





of them, nor the authority of Mr. Jefferson, tur- | 


nishes any evidence whatever to prove that Con- 
gress possesses the power over the territory, 
claimed by thuse who advocate the 12th section 
of this bill. But admit, for the sake of argument, 
ibat | am mistaken, and that the objections | have 
urged egainst them are groundless—give them all 











the force which can be claimed for precedenis— 
an¢ they would not have the weight of a feather 
against the strong presumption which I, at the 
outset of my remarks, showed to be opposed to 
the existence of the power. Precedents, even in 
a court of justice, can have but little weight, ex. 
cept where the law is doubtful, and should have 
little in a deliberative body in any case on a con- 
stitutional question, and none, where the power 
to which it has been attempted to trace it does 
not exist, as 1 have shown, I trust, to be the case 
in this instance. 

But while ] deny that the clause relating to the 
territory and other property of the United States, 
confers any governmental, or that Congress pos- 
sesses absolute power over the territories, [ 
by no means deny that it has any power over 
them. Such a denial would be idle on any occa- 
sion, but much more so on this, when we are en- 
gaged in constituting a territorial government, 
without an objection being whispered from any 
quarter against our right to do so. If there be 
any Senator of that opinion, he ought at once to 
rise and move to lay the bill on the table, or to 
dispose of it in some other way, so as to prevent 
the waste of time on a subject upon which we 
have noright to act. Assuming, then, that we 
possess the power, the only questions that re- 
main are—whence is it derived? and, what is its 
extent? 

' As to its origin, I concur in the opinion express- 
ed by Chief Justice Marshall, in one of the cases 
read by the Senator from New York, that itis 
derived from the right of acquiring territory ; and 
] am the more thoroughly confirmed in it from 
the fact, that] entertained the opinion long be- 
fore | knew it to be his. Asto the right of ac- 
quiring territory, | agree with the Senator froim 
New York, that it is embraced, without going 
further, both in the war ard treaty powers. Ad- 
milting, then, what has never been denied, and 
what it would be idle to do so in a discussion, 
which relates to territories acquired both by war 
and treaties, that the United States have the right 
to acquire territories, it would seem to follow by 
necessary consequence, that they have the right 
to govern them. As they possess the entire right 
of soil, dominion and sovereignty over them, they 
must necessarily carry with them the right to go- 
vern. Bult this government, as the sole agent and 
representative of the United States—that is, the 
States of the Union in their federal character—- 
must, as such, possess the sole right if it exists at 
all. Butif there be any one disposed to take a 
different view of the origin of the power, I shall 
make no points with him, for whatever may be 
its origin, the conclusion would be the same, as I 
shall presently show. 

But it would be a great error to conclude that 
Congress has the absolute power of governing the 
territories, because it has the sole or exclusive 
power. The reverse is the case. It 1s subject 
to many and important restrictions and condi- 


tions, of whieh some are expressed and others 


implied. Among thetormer may be classed a}l 
the general and absolute prohibitions of the consti. 
tution ; that is, all those which prohibit the exer- 
cise of certain powers under any circumstance. 
In this class is included the prohibition of grant- 
ing titles of nobility ; passing ex post facto laws 
and bills of attainder ; the suspension of the writ 
of habeas corpus, except in certain cases; making 
laws respecting the establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting its free exercise ; and every other of 
like description, which conclusively shows that 
the power of Congress over the territories is not 
absolute. Indeed, it is a great error to suppose, 
that either this or the State governments possess 
in any case absolute power. Such power can be- 
Jong only to the supreme ultimate power called so- 
vereignty, and that, in our system, resides in the 
people of the several Status of the Union. With 
us, governments, both federal and State are but 
agents, or, more properly, trustees, and as such, 
possess, not absolute, but subordinate and limited 
powers ; for all powers possessed by such go- 
vernments must from their nature be trust pow- 
ers, and subject to all the restrictions to which 
that class of powers are. 

Among them, they are restricted to the nature 
and the objects of the trust; and hence no gov- 
ernment under our system, federal or State, has 
the right to do any thing inconsistent with the 
nature of the powers entrusted to il, or the objects 
for which it was entrusted ; or to express it in 
more usual language, for which it was delegated. 
Todo either would be to pervert the power to 
purposes never intended, and would be a violation 
of the Constitution, and that in the most dangerous 
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way it could be made, because more easily done 
and Jess easily detected. But there is another and 
important class of restrictions which more directly 
relate to the subject under discussion ; | refer to 
those imposed on the trustees by the nature and 
character of he party, who constituted the trustees 
and invested them with trust powers to be exercis 
ed for its benefit. In this case it is the U. States, 
that is,the several States of the Union. It was they 
who constituted the Government as their repre- 
sentative or trustee, and entrusted it with powers 
to be exercised for their common and joint bene- 
fit. ‘l’o them in their united character the terri- 
tories belong, as is expressly declared by the 
Constitution. They are their joint and common 
owners, regarded as property or land; and in 
them, severally, reside the dominion and sove- 
reignty over them. They are as much the terri- 
tories of one State as another—of Virginia as of 
New York; of the Southern as the Northern 
States. They are the territories of all, because 
they are the territories of each ; and not of each, 
because they are the territories of the whole — 
Add to this the perfect equality of dignity, as 
well as rights, which appertain to them as mem- 
bers of a common federal Union, which all wri 
ters on the subject admit to be a fundamental 
and essential relation between States so united, 
and it must be manifest that Congress in govern- 
ing the territories, can give no preference or ad- 
vantage to one State over another, or to one por- 
tion or section of the Union over another, with- 
out depriving the State or section over which the 
preference is given, or from which the advantage 
is withheld, of their clear an! unquestionable 
right, and subverting the very foundation on 
which the Union and Government rest. It has 
no more power to do so than to subvert the Con- 
stituation itself. Indeed the act itself would be 
subversion. It would destroy the relation of 
equality on the part of the Southern States, and 
sink them to mere dependants of the Northern, 
to the total destruction of the federal Union. 

I have now shown, | trust, beyond controversy, 
that Congress has no power whatever to exclude 
the citizens of the Southern Stales from emigrat- 
ing with their property into the territories of the 
United States, or to give an exclusive monopoly 
of them to the North. 1 now propose to go one 
step further, and show that nether the inhabi- 
tants of the territories nor their legislatures have 
any such right. 
cient for the purpose ; tor of all the positions ever 
taken, I hold that which claims the power for 
them to be the most absurd. If tue territories 
belong to the United States—if the ownership, 
dominion and sovereignty over them be in the 
States of this Union, then neither the inhabitants 
of the territories, nor their legislatures, can ex- 
ercise any power but what 13 subordinate to 
them ; but if the contrary could be shown, which 
I hold to be impossible, it would be subject to all 
the restrictions, to which | have shown the 
power of Congress is, and jor the same reason, 
whatever power they might hold, would, in the 
case supposed, be subordinate to the Constitution, 
and controlled oy the nature and character ol 
our political institutions. But it the reverse be 
true—if the dominion and sovereignty over the 
territories be in their inhabitants, instead of the 
United States—they would indeed, in that case, 
have the exclusive and absolute power of gov- 
erning them, ang might exclude whom they 
pleased, or what they pleased. But, in that case 
they would cease to be the territories of the Uui- 
led States, the moment we acquired them and 
permit them to be inhabited. ‘Ihe first half doz- 
en of squatters would become the sovereigns, 
with full dominion and sovereignty over them ; 
and the conquered people of New Mexico and 
California would become the sovereigns of the 
country as soon as they became the territories 
of the United States, vested with the full right 
of excluding even their conquerors. There is 
no escaping from the alternative, but by resorte 
ing to the greatest of all absurdities, that of a 
divided sovereignty—a sovereignty, a part of 
which would reside in the United States, anda 
part in the inhabitants of the territory. How 
can sovereignty—the ullimate and supreme pow- 
er of a State—be divided ? The exercise of the 
powers of sovereignty may be divided, but how 
can there be two supreme powers? 

We are next toid that the laws of Mexico 
preclude slavery; and assuming that they will 
remain in force until repealed, it is contended, 
that until Congress passes an act for their re- 
peal, the citizens of the south cannot emigrate 
With their property into the territory acquired 





A very few words will be suffi- | 








from her. I admit the laws of Mexico prohibit, 

not slavery, butslavery in the for n it exists with 

us. The Puros are as much slaves as our ne- 

groes, and are less intelligent and well treated. 

But, I deny that the laws of Mexico can have the 

effect attributed tothem. As soon as the treaty 

between the two countries is ratified, the sove- 
reignty and authority of Mexico in the territory 

acquired by it becomes extinct, and that of the 
United States is substituted in its place, carrying 
with it the Constitution, with its over-riding con- 
trol over afl the laws and institutions of Mexico 
inconsistent with it. It is true, the municipal! 
laws of the territory not inconsistent with the 

condition and the nature of our political system 
would, according to the writers on the laws of 
nations, remain, until changed, not as a mat- 
ter of right, but merely of sufferance, and as be- 

tween the inhabitants of territory, in order to 
avoid a state of anarchy, before they can be 
brought under our laws. This is the utmost limits 
to which sufferance goes. Under it the peon 
system would continue; but not to the exclusion 
of such of our citizens as may choose to emi- 
grate with their slaves or other property, that 
may be excluded by the laws of Mexico. The 
humane provisions of the laws of nations go no 
further than to protect the inhabitants in their 
property and civil rights, under their former laws 
until others can be substituted. T’oextend them 
further and give the force of excluding emi- 
grants from the United States, because their 
property or religion are such as are prohibited 
from being introduced by the laws of Mexico, 
would not only exclude a great majority of the 
people of the United States from emigrating into 
the acquired territory, but would be to give a 
higher authority to the extinct authority of Mex- 
ico over the territory than to our actual authori- 
ty over it. 1 say the great majority, for the laws 
of Mexico not only prohibit the introduction of 
slaves, but many other descriptions of property, 
and also the Protestant religion, which Congress 
itself cannot prohibit. To such absurdity would 
the supposition lead. 

I have now concluded the discussion, so far as 
it relates to the power; and have, I trust, esta- 
blished beyond controversy, that the territo- 
ries are free and open to all of the citizens of the 
United States, and that there is no power under 
any aspect the subject can be viewed in, by which 
the citizens of the South can be excluded from 
emigrating with their property toto any of them. 
| have advanced no argumeni which | do not be- 
lieve to be true, nor pushed any one beyond what 
truth would strictly warrant. But, if mistaken, 
if my arguments, instead of being sound and 
true, as | hold them beyond controversy to be, 
should turn out to be a mere mass of sophism, 
and if in consequence, the barrier opposed by 
the want of power, should be surmounted, there 
is another still in the way, thal cannot be. The 
mere possession of power is not of itself suffi- 
cient to justify ils exercise. It must be, in addi- 
lion, shown, that in the given case it can be 
rightfully and justly exercised. Under our sys- 
lem, the first inquiry is dves the Constitution 
authorise the exercise of the power? If that 
be decided in the affirmative, the next is: can it 
be rightiully and justly exercised under the cir- 
cumstances ? Andit ts nol, until that too is de- 
cided in the affirmative, that the question of the 
expediency of exercising it is, presented for con- 
sideration. 

Now, I put the question solemnly to the Sena- 


tors from the Nortn: Can you rightly and justly | 


exciude the South frow territories of the United 
States, and monopolise them for yourselves, 
even, if in your opmion, you should have power? 
It is this question | wisn to press on your alten- 
tion, with all due solemnity and decorum. ‘The 
North and the South stand in the relation of part- 
ners in a common Union, wiih equal dignity and 
equal rights. We of the South have conributed 
our full share of funds, and shed our full share of 
blood for the acquisitiva of our territories. Can 
you, then, oo any principle of equily and justice 
deprive us of our full snare in their benefit and 
auvantage? Are you ready to affirm thata ma- 
jority of the partners in a joint concerao have the 
right to monopolise its benefits to the exclusion of 
ihe minority, even in cases where they have 
contributed their full share to the cohcern 2?— 
But to present the case more strongly and vivid- 
ly, L shaildescend from generals tu particulars, 
und shal! begin with the Oregon Territory. Our 
lille to it is founded first, and in my vpinion 
mainly, on our purchase of Louisiana ; that was 
strengthened by the Fiorida treaty, which trans- 
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ferred to us the title also of Spain ; and both by 
the discovery of the mouth of the Columbia 
river by Capt. Gray, and the exploration of the 
entire stream, from its source down to its mouth, 
by Lewis and Clark. The purchase of Louisi- 
ana cost fifteen millions of dollars; and we paid 
Spain five millions for the Florida treaty ; mak- 
ing twenty in all. This large sum was advanced 
out of the common funds of the Union, the 
South, to say the least, contributing her full 
share. The discovery was made, it is true, by 
a citizen of Massachusetts ; but he sailed under 
the flag and protection of the Union, and of 
course whatever title was derived from his dis- 
covery, accrued to the benefit-of the Union. The 
exploration of Lewis and Clarke was at the 
expense of the Union. We are now about 
to form it into a territory; the expense of 
governing which, while it remains so, must 
be met out of the common fund, and to 
wards which the South must contribute her full 
share. ‘lhe expense will not be small. Already 
there is an Indian war to be put down, and avre- 
giment for thal purpose, and to protect the terri- 
tory, has heen ordered there. To what extent 
the expense may extend we know not, but will 
not, improbably, involve millions before the ter- 
ritory becomes a Stale. 1 now ask, is it right, is 
it just; after having contributed our full share 
for the acquisition of the territory, with the lia- 
bility of contributing, in addition our full share 
of the expense for ils government, that we should 
be shut out of the territory, and be excluded 








from participating in its benefits? What would 
| be thoughtof such conduct in the case of indi- 
|viduals ? And can that be right and just in Go- 
vernment, which every right minded man would 
cry out to be buse and dishonest in private life ? 
If it would be so pronounced in a partnership 
of thirty individuals, how can it be pronounced 
otherwise in one of thirty States? 

The case of our recently acquired territory 
from Mexico, is, if possible, more marked. The 
events connected with the acqiisition are too well 
| Raawe to require a long narrative. It was won 

by arms, and at a great sacrifice of men and mo- 

ney. The South, in the contest, performed her 
|full share of military duty, and earned a full 
| share of military honor, has poured out her 
full share of blood freely, and has and will bear 
'a full share of the expense; has evinced a full 
share of skill and bravery, and if 1 were to say 
/even more than her full share of both, I would 
“not go beyond the truth; to be altributed, how- 
ever, {o no superiority, in either respect, but to 
‘accidental circumstances, which gave both its 
‘officers and soldiers more favorable opportunities 
for their display. All bave done their duty no- 
bly, and high courage and gallantry are both 
/common attributes of our people. Would it be 
‘right and just to close a territory thus wor 
| against the South, and lJeave it open exclusively 
_to the North ? Would it deserve the name of 
free soil, if one half of the Union should ve ex- 
‘cluded and the other half should monopolise it, 
when it was won by the juint expense and joint 
efforts of all? Is the great law to be reversed— 
that which is won by all should be equally en- 
joyed by all? These are questions which ad- 
\dress themselves more to the heart than the head. 
Feeble must be the intellect whieh does not see 
| what ts right and just, and bad must be the heart, 
unless unconsciously under the control of deep 
and abiding prejudice, which hesitates in pro- 
/nouncing on which side they are to be found.— 
Now, | put the question to the Senators from the 
North, what are you prepared todo? Are you 
prepared to prostrate the ourriers of the Consti- 
tution, and in open defiance of the dictates of 
equity and justice, \o exclude the South from the 
territories snd monupolise them for the North ? 
If so, vote against the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Mississippi, (Mr. Davis,) and if 
that should fail, vole against striking out the 
12ih section. We shall theu know what to ex- 
pect.. If not, place us on some ground where we 
can stand as equals in rights and dignity and where 
we shall not ve excluded from what has been ac- 
quired at the common expense, and won by com- 
mon skill and gallantry. Ail we demand is to 
stand on the same level with yourselves, and to 
participate equally in what belongs to all. Less 
we cannot lake, 

i turo now to my friends of the South, and ask, 
what are you prepared to du? If neither the 
barriers of the Constitution nor the high sense of 
right and justice should prove sufficient lo pro- 
lect you, are you prepared to sink duwD into a 
stale of acknowledged inferiority ; to be siripped 
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of your dignity of equals among equals, and be 
deprived of your equality of rights in this fede- 
ral partnership of States? If so, you are wofully 
degenerated from your sires, and will well de- 
serve to change condition with your slaves ; but 
if not, prepare to meet the issue. The time is 
at hand, if the question should not be speedily 
settled, when the South must rise up, and brave- 
ly defend herself, or sink down in‘o base and ac- 
knowledged inferiority ; and it is because I clear- 
Jy perceive that this period is favorable for settl- 
ing it, if it is ever to be settled, that I am in fa. 
vor of pressing the question now to a decision — 
not because J] have any desire whatever to em- 
barrass either party in reference to the Presiden- 
tialelection. Atno other period could the two 
great parties into which the country is divided 
be made to see and feel so clearly and intensely 
the embarrassment and danger caused by the ques- 
tion. Indeed, they must be blind not to perceive 
that there is a power in action that must burst 
asunder the ties that bind them together, strong 
as they are, unless it should be speedily settled. 
Now is the time, if ever. Cast your eyes to the 
North, and mark what is going on there; reflect 
on the tendency of events for the last three years 
in reference this the most vital of questions, and 
you must see that no time should be lost. 

I am thus brought to the question, How can 
the question be settled? It can, in my opinion, 
be finally and permanently adjusted but one 
way, and that is on the high principles of justice 
and the Constitution. Fear not to leave it to 
them. The Jess you do the better. If the North 
and South cannot stand together on their broad 
and solid foundation, there is none other on 
which they can. If the obligations of the Con 
stitution and justice be too feeble to command 
the respect of the North, how can the South ex- 
pect that she will regard the far more feeble ob- 
ligations of an act of Congress? Nor should the 
North fear, that, by leaving it where justice and 
the Constitution leave it, she would be excluded 
from her full share of the territories. In my 
Opinion, if it be leftthere, climate, soil, and other 
circumstances would fix the line between the 
slave-holding and non-slave-holding States in 
about 36 30. It may zigzag a little, to accommo- 
date itself to circumstances—sometimes passing 
to the North and others passing to the South 
of it; but that would matter little, and would 
be more satisfactory to all, tend less to alie- 
nation between the two great sections than a 
rigid, straight artificial line, prescribed by an 
act of Congress. 

And here, let me say to Senators from the 
North, you make a great mistake in supposing 
that the portion which might fall to the South of 
whatever line might be drawn, if left to soiland 
climate, and circumstances to determine would 
be closed to the white labor of the North, be- 
cause it could not mingle with slave labor with- 
out degradation. The factis not so. There is 
no part of the world where agricultural, me- 
chanical, and other descriptions of labor are 
more respected than in the South, with the ex- 
ception of two descriptions of employment— 
that of menial and body servants. No Southern 
man—not the pvorest or the lowest—will, under 
any circumstance, submit to perform either of 
them. He has too much pride tor that, and [ re- 
joice that he has. They are unsuited to the 
spiritof a freeman. But the man who would 
spurn them feels not the least degradation to 
work in the same field with his slave ; or io be 
employed to work with them in the sume field or 
in any mechanical operation: and, when so em 
ployed, they claim the right and are admitted, in 
the country portion uf the South, of sitting at 
the table of their employers. “Can as much, on 
the score of equality, be said of the Nortn ?— 
With us the two great divisions of sociely are 
not the rich and poor, but white and black; and 
all the former, the poor as well as the rich, be- 
long to the upper class, and are respected and 
treated as equals if honest and industrious ; and 
hence have a position and pride of charac- 
ter of which neither poverty nor misfortune can 
deprive them. 

But 1 go further, and hold that justice and 
the Constitution are the easiest and safest guard 
on which the question can be settled, regarded 
in reference to party. It may be settled on that 
ground simply by non-action—by leaving the ter- 
ritories free and open to the emigration of all the 
world, so long as they continue so, and when 
they become States, to adopt whatever Consti- 
tution they please, with the single restriction 
to be republican, in order to their admission into 


the Union. If a party cannotsafely take this broad 
and solid position and successfully maintain it, 
what other can it take and maintain? If it can- 
not maintain itself by an appeal to the great prin- 
ciples of justice, the Constitution, and self-gov- 
ernment, to what other, sufficiently strong to up- 
hold them in pubiic opinion, can they appeal? 
I greatly mistake the character of the people of 
this Union if such an appeal would not prove suc- 
cessful, if either party should have the magnant- 
mity to slep forward ana boldly make it. It would, 
in my opinion, be received with shouts of approba- 
tion by the patriotic and intelligent in every 
quarter. There is a deep feeling pervading the 
country that the Union and our political insti- 
tutions are in danger, which such a course would 
dispel, and spread joy over the land. 

Now isthe time to take the step and bring 
about a result so devoutly to be wished. I have 
believed from the beginning that this was the 
only question sufficiently potent to dissolve the 
Union, subvert our system of government; and 
that the sooner it was met and settled the safer and 
better for all. I have never doubted but that if 
permitted to progress beyond a certain point, its 
settlement would become impossible, and am un- 
der deep conviction that it is now rapidly ap- 
proaching it, and thatif it is ever to be averted, 
it must be done speedily. In uttering these 
opinions I look to the whole. If 1 speak earn- 
estly, it is to save and protect all. As deep as 
is the stake of the South in the Union and our 
political institutions, it is not deeper than that of 
the North. We shall be as well prepared and 
as capable of meeting whatever may come, as 
you. 

Now, let me say, Senators, if our Union and 
system of government are doomed to perish, and 
we to share the fate of so many great people 
who have gone before us, the historian, who in 
some future day, may record the events en- 
ding in so calamitous a_ result, will devote 
his first chapter to the ordinance of '37, as lauded 
as itand its authors have been, as the first to 
that series which led to it. Hs next chapter 
will be devoted to the Missouri compromise, and 
the next to the present agitation. Whether there 
will be another beyond, | know not. It will de- 
pend on what we may do. 

If he should possess a philosophical turn of 
mind, and be di-posed to look to more remote 
and recondite causes, he will trace it to a 
proposition which originated in a hypothetical 
truism, but which, as now expressed and 
now understood is the most false and danger- 
ous of all political error. The proposition to 
which | allude, has become an axiom in the 
minds of a vast many on both sides of the Atlan- 
lic, and is repeated daily from tongue to tongue, 
as an established and incontrovertible truth ; itis, 
that ‘all men are born free and equal.” 1 am 
not afraid to attack error, however deeply it may 
be entrenched, or however widely extended, 
whenever it becomes my duty to do so, as I be- 
lieve it to be on this subject and occasion. 

‘Taking the proposition literally, (it is in that 
sense itis understood,) there is nota word of 
truth in it. It begins with ** all men are born, ” 
which is utterly untrue. Men are not born. In- 
fants are born. They grow to be men. And 
concludes with asserting that they are born * free 
and equal,” which is not less talse. ‘They are 
pot burn free. While infants they are incapable 
of freedom, being destitute alike of the capacity 
of thinking and acting without which there can 
be no freedom. Besides, they are necessarily 
born subject to their parents, and remain so 
among all people, savage and civilzed, until the 
development of their intellect and physical capa- 
city enable them to take care of themselves.— 
They grow to all the freedom, of which the con- 
dition in which they were born permits, by grow- 
ing tobe men. Nor is it less false that they are 
born ‘*equal.” They are not so in any sense in 
which it can be regarded; and thus, as | have 
asserted, there is not a word of truth in the 
whole proposition, as expressed and generally un- 
derstood. 

If we trace it back, we shall find the proposi- 
tion differently expressed in the declaration of 
independence. ‘That asserts that “‘all men are 
created equal.” The form of expression, 
though less dangerous, is not less erroneous. All 
men are not created. According tothe Buble, 
only two, a man and a woman, ever ,were, and 
of these one was pronounced subordinate to the 
other. All others have come into the world by 





being born, and in no sense, as I have shown, 
either free or equal. But this form of expres- 





sion being less striking and popular, has given 
away to the present, and under the authority of a 
document put forth on so great an occasion, and 
leading to such important consequences, has 
spread far and wide, and fixed itself deeply in 
the public mind. It was inserted in our declara- 
tion of independence without any necessity. It 
made no necessary part of our justification in 
separating from the parent eountry, and declar- 
ing ourselves independent. Breach of chartered 
privileges, and lawless encroachment on our ac- 
knowledged and well established rights by the 
parent country, were the real causes, and of 
themselves sufficient, without resorting to any 
other, to justify the step. Nor had it any weight 
in constructing the governments which were 
substituled in thé place of the colonial. They 
were formed of the old materials and on practi- 
cal and well established principles, borrowed for 
the most part from our own experience and that 
of the country from which we sprang. 

If the proposition be traced still further back, 
it will be found to have been adopted from cer- 
tain writers on government who had attained 
much celebrity in the early settlement of these 
States, and with whose writings all the prominent 
actors in the Revolution were familiar. Among 
these, Locke and Sidney were prominent. But 
they expressed it very differently. According to 
their expression, ‘* men in a state of nature were 
free and equal.’? From this the others were de- 
rived ; and it was this to which | referred when 
1 called it a hypothetical truism. To understand 
why, will require some explanation. 

Man, for the purpose of reasoning, may be re- 
garded in three different states: in a state of inj} 
dividuality ; that is, living by himself apart from 
the rest of his species. In the sccial; that is, 
living in society, associated with others of his 
species. And in the political; that is living un- 
der government. We may reason as to what 
would be his rights and duties in either, without 
taking into consideration whether he could exist 
in itor not. Itis certain, that in the first, the 
very supposition that he lived apatt and separa- 
ted from all others would make him free and 
equal. Noone in such a stale could have the 
right to command or cootrol another. Every 
wan would be his own master, and might do just 
as he pleased. But it is equally clear, that man 
cannot exist in such a states that he is by nature 
social, and that sociely 1s necessary, not only to 
the proper developement of his faculties, moral 
and intellectual, but to the very existence of his 
race. Such beisg the case, the stale is purely a 
hypothetical one ; and when we say all men are 
free and equal in it, we anndéunce a mere hypo- 
thetical truism; that is, a truism resting on a 
mere supposition that cannot exist, and ol course 
one of little or no practical value. 

But to call it a state of nalure was a great 
misnomer, and has lead to dangerous errors ; lor 
that cannot justly be called a state of nature 
which is sv opposed to the constitution of man as 
to be inconsistent with the existence of his race 
and the developement of the high faculties, men- 
tal an moral, with which he is endowed by his 
Creator. 

Nor is the social state of itself his natural 
slate ; for society can no more eXist without gov- 
ernment, in one form or another, than man wilh- 
vul suciety. It is the political, then, which in- 
cludes the social, that is his natural state. Lt is 
the one for which his Creator formed him, into 
which he is impelled irresistibly, and in which 
ouly his race can exist and all its faculties be 
fully developed. 

Such being the case, it follows that any, the 
worst form of government, is better than avar- 
chy ; and that individual liberty, or freedom, must 
be subordinate to whatever power may be neces- 
sary to protect society against anarchy within or 
destruction without ; for the safety aud weil be- 
ing of society are as paramount to individual lib- 
erly, as the salety and well-being of the race is 
to that of individuals; and im the same propor- 
lion the power necessary for the safety ol sucie- 
ely is paramount to individual liberty. Qu the 
cuatrary, goverument has no right to control in- 
dividnal liberty beyond what is necessary to the 
safety and weil-veing of society. Sucu is the 
boundary which separates the power of goveru- 
ment and the liberty of the citizen or subject in 
the political state, which, as | have shown, is the 
vatural state of wan—the only one in which his 
race can exist, and the one iu which he 1s born, 
lives, and dies. 

lt fuliows from all this that the quantum of 
power on the part of Government, aud of liberty 
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Be that of individuals, instead of being equal ina 


cases, must necessarily be very unequal among 

different people according to their ditferent con- 
ditions. For just in proportion as people are 
ignorant, stupid, debased, corrupt, exposed to vio- 
lence within, and canger from without, the pow 

er necessary for government to possess, in order 
to preserve sociely against anarchy and destruc- 
tion, becomes greater and greater, and individual 
liberty less and less, until the lowest condition is 
reached, when absolute and despotic power 
become necessary on the part of the government, 


and individual liberty extinct. 


government, the ends for which it was ordered 


and how it ought to be administered, and the less 
the tendency to violence and disorder within, and 
danger abroad, the power necessary for govern- 
ment becomes less and less, and individual liberty 


greater and greater. 


difficult to be preserved. 


They have been made vastly more so by the 
dangerous errors I have atlempted to expose, 
that all men are born free and equal,as if those 
high qualities belonged to man without effort to 


acquire them, and to all equally alike, regardless 
of their intellectual and moral condition. The 
allempt to carry into practice this, the most dan- 
serous of all political errors, and to bestow on 
all, without regard to their fitness, either to ac- 
quire or maintain liberty—tiat unvounded and 
individual liverty supposed to belong to man in 
the hypothetical and ussnamed state of nature, 
has done more to retard the cause of liberty and 
civilization, and is doing more at present, than 
all other causes combined. While it is powerful 
{o pull down goveinments, it is still more pow- 
erful to prevent their construction on proper 
principles. It is the leading Cause among those 
which have placed Europe in its preseul anarchi- 
cal condition, and which mainly stands in the 
way of reconstructing good governments in the 
place of those which have been overthrown, 
threatening thereby the quarter of the globe most 
advanced in progress and civiliZation, with hope- 
less anarchy, to be followed by military despo- 
lism. Nor are we exempt frou its disorganising 
clects. We now begin to eXperience the danger 
of admitting so great an error to have a place in 
the declaration of our independence. Fora long 
lime itlay dormant ; but in the process of tine 
it begun lo germinate, and produce its poisonous 
fruits. It had Strong hold on the mind of Mr. 
Jeerson, the author of that document, which 
Caused him to take an ullerly taise view of the 
Subordinate relation of the black to the white 
race 1 the South ; and to buld, in consequnce, 
that the latter, though ullerly unqualified to pos. 
Sess liverty, were as fully entitled to both liberty 
and equality as the former j and that to deprive 
them of it was unjust and iminoral. ‘I’o this er- 
tor, his proposition to exclude Slavery from the 
territory north-west of the Ohio, may be traced, 
4nd to that the ordmance of 1787, aud through it 
the deep and dangerous agitation which now 
Uireatens to enguiph, aud wail certainly enguipn, 
! not speedily setuied, our political institutivus, 
and involve tue Couulry in Countless wues, 











So, on the con- 
trary, just as the people rise in the scale of intel- 
ligence, virtue and patriotism, and the more per- 
fecily they become acquainted with the nature of 


Instead, then, of all men 
having the same right to liberty and equality, as 
is claimed by those who hold that they are all 
born free and equal, liberty is the noble and high- 
est reward bestowed on mental and moral de- 
velopement, combined with favorable circum- 
stances. Instead then of liberty and eqality be- 
ing born with men, instead of all men and ail 
classes and descriptions being equally entitled to 
them, they are high prizes to be won, and are in 
their most perfect state, not only the highest re- 
ward that can be bestowed on our race, but the 
most difficult to be won, and when won, the most 














of 1847, 


Commerce of New York—Imports for the first six 
months of 1846, 47, °48. 


FREE GOoDs. 

















1846. 1847, 1848. 
January $376,905 $478,443 $400,829 
February 474,360 288.128 141,359 
March 1,092'476 786937 2.199.749 
April 2.228, 878 1,987 033 475 314 
May 1,300.75} 733,755 —«-1,283.754 
June 1,239,006 401,358 525,088 
Total $6,712,376 $4,677,654 $5,026,093 
DUTIABLE Goons. 
January $4,842. S84 5,499,682 9,104,104 
February 4,177,962 5,889,387 9 566,859 
March 8,657,793 6,060,746 5 971,601 
| April 4,105 393 8,339,429 6,639,716 
| May 4,160,360 6 568 261 5,087,279 
| June 4,605,527 6,659,109 4,715,404 
Total $30,549,909 $35,346,614 $41,087,963 
SPECIE. 
| January $ 13.221 $ 90.874 $ 48,032 
‘ebruary 96,779 1 235,122 49 562 
March 62,225 1,329,453 22,78) 
April 106.544 3,397,064 165.919 
May 27,286 1,326,697 133.922 
June 29,122 547,813 69,532 
Total $365,177 $7,927,028 $489,688 
CASH RECEIVED. 
January $1,471,844 $1,434,836 $2 305.017 
February 1,255,651 1.496.716 2,416,497 
| March 2,608,734 1 652,092 1,553,003 
| April 1,373,752 5 2109404  —1.686'506 
| May ] 268,952 1,487,173 1,312 036 
| June 1,462,098 1,460,017 1,143,497 
Total $9,441,031 $9 610,238 $10,416,556 
Aver. rate ofduty 302 25 1-7 25 1-7 


It will be seen, by this comparison of figures, that 
the value of imports, exclusive of specie, during the 
Past six months, exceeds that of exports during the 
corresponding period of 1847 by more than $3,00v,. 
000, and of 1546 by nearly $9,000,000. The unports 
of 1847 were rather unusually lare, but were justi- 
fied by the immense exportation ut breadstuffs, and 
the consequent influx of specie. This year the ex- 
ports of breadstuffs are small, and the flow of specie 
is, or has been strongly outward. * Under such cir- 


HT | Imports. Exports. 
1826 £5,136,334 £5 557.136 
1827 8.201.711 8 915,605 
1828 5,925,617 6,995 012 
1529 6,202,606 6 103,520 
1830 8,055 962 8,236.677 
. 1831 8,970.342 12,596,173 
1832 8,296,488 7.313,493 
1833 8,816,088 11,097,735 
1834 10,276 628 9.769 856 
1835 10,357,743 15 313,859 
1836 10,937.407 15 116,300 
1837 11,757,477 5,693,074 
1838 15,209,779 10.323,103 
1839 11,466 667 11,035,449 
1840 18,062,633 7,535,009 
sd 13,221,391 10,465.07 i 
1542 15,181,342 5,067,372 
’ 1843 20,738,018 7,572,503 
1844 18,813,544 12,022 470 
1845 22,893,695 10,789 204 
1516 16,945,758 10,316,591 
The New York Evening Post contains the annex- 
ed summary on a very lnportant subject—the im- 
ports and exports of the country for the past six 


months, as compared with the corresponding period 


EXPORTS FROM THE PORT OF NEW YORK. 


Dom. mdse. Free. Dutiable. Specie. ~ 
January 2.456,615 4,496 222.689 1,189,517 
February 1,977,428 15,240 432.909 433,226 
March 2.184.194 99539 21 5,490 452,507 
April 2,271,800 80,961 225.068 1,180,422 
May 2 248,009 180.775 35954 2,949 953 
June 2,198,159 90,354 66,922 1,871,972 











Total, 1848, 13 336,196 471.765 1,199,023 7,870,897 








“1847, 24,417,473 428.031 627,353 687,403 
Decrease 1,080,277 
Lucrease 43,734 571,670 6,683,494 


The falling off in Domestic Merchandise is nearly 
50 per cent., and this decrease of expurts was mea- 
surably made up by exports of the great equalizer, 
specie, of which"we have sent abroad this year $6,- 
633.000 more than last year. The troubles in Europe 
have had more influence upon our exports than our 
imports. Since the French Ravelution our shipments 
to the Continent, and especially to France, have al- 
most entirely ceased. The following statement shows 


the comparative trade with France in June, 1847, 
and 1848S :— 


EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK TO FRANCE. 








Free Gds. Dutiable. Domestic. Total. Specie. 
1846 7 355 32,372 420.524 460251 
1847 1,178 500 20.695 22,373 550,000 
Dec. 6,177 31,872 399,829 437,878 


Ine. 550,000 


Instead of goods, it will be seen we have this year 
sent specie The exports in June to Mexico were 
only $38,891 against $398,000 in May. A large 
amount of goods was sent off in May to come in 
under the American Tariff. 


The official statement of duties on imports receiv- 
ed at this port during the fiscal year ending June 
30th, 1848, shows the amount to have been $20,977, 
514. against $17,971,514 in 1847, and $18,499,068 in 
1346. 








PENNsyLvania CanaL.—The following, taken from 
the bovks at the Collector’s Office at this point is a 
comparative sia'ement of the business of the canal 

| dur:ng the months of March, April, May, and June, 




















In the years 1847 and 1848: 
Tonnage. Tolls. 

March, 1847, 9.701.542 $8,035 19 
April wa 24 390,071 19,295 68 
May * 35.070 140 24.533 33 
June - 34,518 574 25,849 69 

Total 103,680,287 $77,713 89 
March, 1848 10,748,200 $11,049 27 
April 7 26 551,038 25,460 95 
May * 23 208,477 14,196 22 
June = 13,527,306 12,265 20 

Total 74,035,021 $62,971 44 


It will be seen, by a glance at the above table 
that the proceeds of 1848, tar exceeded those of 1847, 
with the excepti: n of the period elapsed during the 
building of the Aqueduct at Freeport. By this im- 








cumstances,” the Journal of Commerce, a paper dis- 
posed to look for a bright future in the trade and 
business of the country, says ‘* the Inquiry may well 
be made whether it is not time fur importers to. hold 
up a little, as we believe they are in tuct doing. The 
exceeding cheapness of guods abroad, consequent 
upon the late revulsions in England and France, 
will, doubtless, account fur the increase of Imports 
into this country—which, nutwithstanding the tight- 
ness in the money market, have paid a good profit 
to the dealers, and afier ali have reached the con- 
Sumers at prices unprecedentedly low. A corres. 





Statistics. 


ponding reduction in the same class of articles man- 
ufaciured in this country, has borne with some 
Severity upon the manufacturers, but, considering 
the immense profits which have been paid them by 





TRADe with Eneianp.—In a parliamentary paper, 
Printed on the 14in ult., we fiad some interesung 
paruiculars respecting the trade of the United King- 
01 With the United States. By the account it is 
shown, for thirty-two years, (1815 to 1846, \nclusive,) 
the official value of lnports from the United States 
4nd the official value of the exports from the United 

‘ugdom. The declared value of the exporis are 
eiven, and they considerably exceed the official value. 
‘Ur the last twenty years the imports and exports 
Were (official value) as follow — 





the consumers fur several years past, the latter need 
feel no misgivings on the subject. It is, however, 
gratifying to know that, with surprisingly few ex. 





ceptions, the manufacturers have been able to sus- 
tain themselves, while many of them jave done a | 
profitable business. I they can lve under such | 
competition, they have nothing to tear under ordi- | 
nary competition,x—and from tue nature of the case, | 
extraordinary competition cannot long continue.” | 

‘The exports during the same period show a large | 
decrease compared with the same results of | 
year :— 


pediment, a large amount of business was thrown 
into another channel 3 hence the difference in the 


proceeds, during this period fiom a like period in 
1847.— Pittsburg Gazette. 





Srecie.—The following table will show the exports 
of specie from this port as designated by the entries 
atthe Custum House, since the publication of our 
last report and during the year :— 


Ship Bavaria, Havre, rix dollars $13,829 
do do five francs 66,339 

do do Napvleons 773 

do do German Silver 2,070 

do do American Gold 1,500 
Schr. Decatur, Maracaibu, tive tranca 10,002 
Ship Luconia, Antwerp do 520 
Ship Jas. Roach, Malaga do 5,672 
Baique Chatham, do do 4,250 
Ship Hendrik Hudson, London, Mex. doll. 10,150 
Barque H. M. Fiedler, Malaga, five francs 5,670 
Ship Aglae, Cordeaux, do 22,998 
Steamer ‘Trent, Bermuda, Mexican dollars 50,000 
Total, July 8 to 15 $195,756 
Shipments, Jan. 1 to July 8 7,510,114 
Total for 1848 $7,705,870 


[V. Y. Com. Adv. 


A correspondent of the New York Herald writing 


| from Washington, says: ‘I'be returns of the amount 
of specie received and paid away, by the different 
branches of the government, te the 31st of May, 


1848, have been received. From these it appears 


that 
‘The amount received, from the Ist 


Jan., 1847, tu 31st May, 1848, was $67,801,776 22 
$60,059,574 81 


The amount distributed in the same 


eriod, was 
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The aggregate receipts, exclusive of 

Trus: Funds, during the year 1845, 
do do 1846, was 

The receipts of specie as above, from 

Jan. 1, 1847, to May 31, 1848, was 67,801,776 22 


$131,318,011 01 


28,195,889 69 
35,320,345 10 





The aggregate disbursement, exclu- 
sive of Trust Funds, during the 
year 1845 was ; 

do during 1846, was 

The disbursements in specie, from 
Jan. 1, 1847, to May 31, 1848, was 69,059,574 81 


31,250,763 13 
40,891,293 94 





$141,201,576 88 


Thus showing a balance against the government, 
for the three years, of 9,883 565 87. 


The shipments of specie from the port of New 
York, from July 8th to 15:h, have been $195,756 
Shipments from Jan Ist, to July 8th, = 7,510,114 





Total for 1845, $7,705,870 








General Intelligence. 


rr OorOOoOEOO 


Tue Crors.—Accounts reach us from all sec- 
tions of the country, of the most favorable char- 
acter, regarding the growing crops, and the yield 
of those already harvested. The weather has 
been every thing that could be desired, thus far, 
and unless something happens between this and 
the general harvest, to destroy the present pros- 
pect, there will be a more abundant production 
than we have had for years. We want some days 
of dry hot weather, not only to give Indian corn 
a start, but to enable the farmers to secure their 
grassand grain. Fields of wheat in the Western 
States, which have been harvested, have turned 
out much better than their appearance indicated; 
and we have not heard from any part of the Wes- 
tern country the first complaint relative to the 
crops generally. 











—_—~oe--——— 


Our New Terrirory.—Oregon is said to con- 
tain 518,536,320 acres; California and New Mex- 
ico contain 500 000 square miles. These and the 
other territories of the Union are equal at least 
to 1,600,000 miles or 250,000,000 square acres. 

——_<@>——_ 

A Great Lisrary.—The various libraries 
connected with Harvard University, contain at 
present about 82,000 volumes, besides a large 
and very valuable collection of unbound tracts, 
maps, plans, &c. There are in the public li- 
brary, Gore Hall, 55,000; Law Library, Dane 
Hall, 12,000; Theological Library, Divinity 
Hall, 3,000; Medical Library, Medical Hall, 
2000; Society Library 10,000. In all 82,000. 
Fifteen hundred and twenty three bound volumes 
and 2,520 pamphlets, have been added during the 
past year. 

—_~+@or——- 

A Mistake tn THE Messace.—The Union thus 
explains an important mistake in the Message of 
the President in relation to the Treaty: 

The Message.—|n copying the President’s mes- 
sage, an error occurred ina single word, by sub- 
stituting ** annual” for quarterly. ‘The President 
states a sum awarded to our claimants under the 
Mexican commission at $2,026,139 68, which 
sum is taken from the awards on file in the State 
department, and is perfectly correct. He adds: 
“This sum was payable in twenty equal annual 
instalments,” a: copied, whereas it is truly slated 
by the President as quarterly. 

—— 


Deatu or Mrs. Rusa.—The Living Relics of the 
Revolution—that thrilling period when our torefath- 
ers contended in arms, and suffered incredible pri- 
vations for the blessings we now enjoy—have at last 
dwindled to so small a band of patriarchs and matrons 
that when one of its number is gathered to rest, the 
sad thought will intrude i'self that in a very few 
years more not a link will remain of that magic 
chain which connects the present with the past era 
of our country. 

Another matron of the Revolution—and a memo. 
rable relic of that eventful era—has gone, in the per- 
son of Mrs Julia Rush, ene of the most distinguished 
female survivors of those days. Mrs. Rush was the 


widow of the eminent Dr. Benjamin Rush, and | 


mother of the Hon. Richard Rush, at this time Min- 
ister of the United Stat s to France. She died, on 
Friday night last, in the 90th year of her age, at Sy- 
denham, the family mansion of her son, the Hon. 
Richard Rush, near Philadelphia. 

The deceased was the sister of the late Hon. 
Richard Stockton, of New Jersey, and mother, 











' mand of Lieut. Davis. of the U.S. Navy. 





therefore, of Commodore R. F. Stockton, U. S. 

Navy. She was venerated, not only on account of 

her age, but for her vaiuable qualities; and has left 

many relatives and friends to bear testimony to the 

excellence of her life. —Spirit of the Times. 
———~+@o—__—— 

Larce Donations.—Augustus Graham, Esq., has 
presented to the Brooklyn Institute a full satisfaction 
of a mortgage on the premises, in his favor, for the 
sum ot $7,5000 bo: d and mortgages under which 
to liquidate other mortgages on the premises. held 
over him by Q. Peabody, Esq., for the sun of $12- 
500; thus releasing the institute of its whole indebr- 
edness. To the Brooklyn City Hospital, bonds and 
mortgages tothe amount of $26 500—25 000 of this 
sum to be added to a former donation of $5,000, 
making together $30,000 for the purposes of the 
hospital, distinctly as such; $1500 to be added to 
$300 previously given, making $2000 fur a dispensa- 
ry, to be connected therewith. 

—-- ~~ 

The News of the Revolution in France was 
carried by an express locomotive from London 
to Glasgow, 472 miles, in 10 hours—the average 
running time being 52 miles an hour. 


- 
<~or 


At the ordinary meeting of the Royal Institute 
of Architects, on the 10th of Jan., Mr. Tite in- 
troduced Mr. Layard, who, in some remarks 
upon his recent researches, stated that thé date 
of the ruins discovered was still a mystery, but 
there could be no doubt of their extreme anti- 
quity. He would afford them one proof of it. 
The earliest buildings in Nineveh were buried, 
and the earth which had accumulated over them 
had been used as a burial place by a nation, 
who had lived 700 years before Christ. Pro- 
bably the buildings dated from 1200 years be- 
fore Christ. 

The rooms were lined with slabs of marble, 
covered with bas-reliefs, such as those now in 
the British Museum, which were joined together 
by double dove tails of iron. The doors were 
flanked by winged figures of greater height than 
the slabs; on all these figures was the mark of 
blood, as if thrown against them and allowed to 
trickle down. The walls were of sun-dried 
bricks, and where these showed above the sculp- 
tured slabs, up the ceiling, they were covered 
with plaster and painted. The beams, where 
they remained, were found to be of mulberry.— 
That the slabs should have been preserved so 
long, puzzled many. 

In truth, however, the bricks being simply 
dried in the sun, in falling had returned to earth, 
and had buried the tablets and protected them. 
The buildings, he said, were protected with a 
complete system of sewerage. Each room had 
a drain connected with a main sewer. Mr. 
Layard then proceeded to say, that in the midst 
of the ruins he had discovered a small chamber, 
formed of bricks regularly arched. The bas- 
reliefs sent over by him were, in many cases, 
found in positions showing that they had been 
taken from other buildings and re-used; the 
sculptured face of the slab, for example, was 
turned to the wall, and the back re-worked. 








Tue U. States Coast Survey.—Nantucker 
Suoats.—In the marine list of our paper, of the 
24th of June, we published a report of the ship 
E. Z. having struck upon a shval, six or eight 
miles south of the Nantucket South Shoal, aud 
of her arrival at Boston in distress. 

We have since then seen the published “ Pre- 
liminary Sketch,” of the hydrographical deter- 
minations in that quarter, by the United States 
Coast Survey, under the superintendence of Prof. 
A. D. Bache, aud it is evident that the E. Z 
struck upon the ** New South Snoal,” which 
was discovered by the hydrographical party 
there, in 1846, and we believe under the com 
This 
shoal, lying six miles outside of the one known 
as the ** Nantucket South Shoal,” has removed 
the limit of safe navigation to that extent farther 
South. 

It would be difficult to find a spot where such 
an interruption could be more inconveniently 
placed, or where it would more generally concern 
the foreign and domestic trade of the country. 

Being wholly out of sight of the land, it is 
dangerous and the less easily avoided. No vessel 
should sail from this port without one of the 
printed sketches of the Coast Survey, or at least 
a charton which the government survey 1s laid ' 













down, as far as it has gone. They are to be 
found at the various nautical stores, and the 
former are furnished to ship masters gratis, |t 
appears from the report of the E. Z. that her 
position was well known; had she, therefore, 
been supplied with one of these charts, she 
would have escaped the imminent peril to which 
she was exposec. We urge the great import- 
ance of this discovery for the preservation of 
life and property, and for the occasion it affords 
us of noticing the valuable labors of this great 
national enterprise, which having bestowed up- 
on the harbor of New York a new channel of ap- 
proach, is now engaged. in executing similar ser- 
vices for the other parts of the coast. 


— +e 


From Yucatan.—The New Orleans Patria 
publishes letters from Yucatan to the 20th uit., 
which confirm the previous accounts of the gathe- 
ring of the Indians in the vicinity of Campeachy, 
the imminent danger of that town, and the utter 
inability of the inhabitants to defend themselves, 
On the 18th, the Indians, to the number of 4000, 
entered and took possession of the village of Can- 
cachan, nine leagues from Merida. 

The friendly Indians were of but little assist- 
ance to the Government, and Barbachano, had 
as the means left to secure money to buy provi- 
sions aid arms, caused an inventory of the orna- 
ments and valuables of the Churches to be taken 
for the purpose of transmitting them to New Or- 
leans for sale. Unless aid reached them within 
two months it was probable the merciless lodians 
would have exterminated the whites. 

There is not in any of the accounts a single ray 
of light to brighten the blackness of the fate of 
the miseradle Yucatecos. 


ab” ati 
FROM SOUTH AMERICA. 


Accounts from New Granada to the 30th of 
April state that the government has expressed 
sympathy for Gen. Paez, of Venezuela, but al- 
lows only those who abstain from warlike prepa- 
rations to cross the boundary. 

Dates from Vaiparaiso up tothe Ist of May, 
says the Sun, state that trade, although not so 
prostrate as during foregoing months, did not re- 
cover so rapidly as the general trar quility of the 
country appeared to promise. Sig. Borgano, 
Minister of War and Marine, had resigned. Cul. 
D. Pedro Nolasce Vidad is to succeed him. 

lt isexpected that in the beginning of May, 
the treaty with Peru will be concluded. Thie 
Peruvian Envoy, D. Felipe Pardo, will soon re- 
turn to Peru, to commence his functions as Min. 
ister of Fureign Affairs. The government of 
Chili have published a decree cencerning the pay- 
ment of tithes, considered as a step toward the 
abolition thereof. There had been serious fires 
in Santiago de Chili within a few days. Valpa- 
raiso p pers publish interesting letters concerning 
a Chilian Colony in the Straits of Magellan, at 
the port of San Felipe. Ithas now been founded 
four years. 


tit. 
=r 





Tamautipas.— The New Orleans Times learns 
by an cflicer from Tampico, that the State of 
Tamaulipas had protested against the aumission 
of any of the Mexican regular troops. The in- 
habitants of Tampico had tormed themselves into 
volunteer Compunies, horse and foot, tor the pro. 
lection of the place. The Indians of Hoesteca, 
who have lately ri-en against the Mexicans, are 
remains of tribes who original!y joined Cortez, 
and were said to have furnished him 350,000 
warriors. They are progressing in their revolt; 
little impediment bas been made by the Mexicans 
lo their advance, 





Cavaienac.—We derive the follow passage 
from the correspondence of the New York Cou- 
rier: 

Cavaignac is now the popular idol .Lamartine is 
unheard of. Many journals are calling for a so- 
cial decree to name Cavaignac President of the 
Republic. There is a general want of something 
felt permanent, but under the present disposition 
of affairs France 1s as far from it now as two 
months ago. 

Henceforth no Louis Bonaparte, no Thiers, not 
even a Lamartine, for the head of the French 
Republic ;—but Cavaignac is destined to be eith- 
er its Napoleon or its Washington. Hus conduct 
hitherto, and his known character, encourage the 
hope that he will resemble the latter rather than 
the former. 
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